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NOW .... Mount Clippings, Magazine Pages, 
Pictures, Maps, etc. Without Messy Paste and 


Water Ju 5 Seconds with a 


Seal 


EDUCATOR 
Automatic. 


DRY MOUNTING 
PRESS 


For Schools and Libraries 








CLEAN—No messy glue or cement or waiting for materials to dry out- 
and no mess to clean up afterwards. 


$ QF ADVANTAGES OF DRY MOUNTING 
Only ] ] Q. 


FAST—You can actually dry mount any material in just five seconds. 


Includes Sealector Tacking lron SIMPLE—With only a simple explanation, Grammar School children 


can turn out a beautiful mounting job. 


and 100 Sheets of Seal’s §” x PERMANENT—Dry mounted materials remain perfectly mounted in- 


definitely. There is no buckling and no time consumed in replacing 


10” MI-5 Dry Mounting Tissue or remounting materials. 











W. A. YODER COMPANY 


714-16 N. Cleveland St. Richmond 21, Virginia 
Phone ELgin 8-5403 
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smart complement for your busy life. . . 


R & K’S COBBLESTONE WOOL DRESS 


A dress you'll live in and love all fall 

and winter. It’s double-breasted and 
wide-collared... softly bloused in the 

back for wonderful flattery. In royal blue, 
olive green or rust, sizes 10 to 

18, from Thalhimers Misses’ Dresses, 


Fashion Floor, Third... . $25 


Thalhi Tae 











Brunswick 





rownson Equipment Co. 


... for the finest in school equipment 


AT YOUR SERVICE —Our experienced representatives are eager 


to be of service to you and your community. You'll find their recommen- 
dations and ideas on all phases of school equipment of value in helping 
you plan new schoolrooms, remodel older ones. Call upon us today. 





JAMES ASBURY 
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(BUD) BROWNSON, JR. 
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Furniture 

Cabinets 

Basketball Backstops 
Closet Walls 


BROWNSON 


At Your Service 

Prices, bids or layouts for all new and remodeled class- 
rooms. Featuring such famous equipment brands as 
Brunswick, John E. Sjostrom, William & Brower, Inc., 
Brewer-Titchner, Lyons Metal Products, E. W. A. Rowles. 


send jor ree iden  BROWNSON EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
and fact filled booklet Phone Eigin 8-991 5 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


819 W. BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 
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NUMBER 1 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers Subscribers failing to re- 
‘eive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible, Articles submitted are not returned; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 


(September and October is- 


ing publication 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively.) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per vear: 50 cents 
single copy 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $10.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Virginia Journal of Education. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 


Richmond, Virginia. 
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Our Cover is taken from the VEA membership folder and poster 
showing some of the VEA SERVICES AT WORK FOR YOU! In 


addition to these continuing services, the expanded program of the 


Virginia Education Association is listed on page 31. 


Do you 


know 


about all these services and are you using them? Membership in your 


professional organization makes them possible. Write your VEA Head- 


quarters for information and assistance. 
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I want to tell you how much I en- 
joyed the Leadership Conference at 
Fredericksburg. 

If it had been possible for all teach- 
ers in the State to have been present 
and been made aware of all the many 
services offered by the VEA, and the 
splendid work you are doing, I am sure 
that we would hear no ‘gripes’ about 
the increase in dues. 

I would also like to commend you 
upon your selection of Director of Pro- 
fessional Services—Miss Virginia Lewis, 
and I extend to her my best wishes 
in the success of all her undertakings. 

Juanita A, Updyke 
(Mrs. Garland L.) 
Bastian 


My FTA girls and I appreciate so 
much all that you and other VEA staff 
members have done to help us this year. 
Thanks for the use of your auditorium 
and your participating in our initiation 
and installation program. I thought the 
SVSA Convention was one of the best 
planned conventions I’ve attended and 
appreciate the many courtesies shown 
Tee-Jay. We also appreciate the film 
“No Teacher Alone” which you made 
available to us. All the literature sent 
from your office has been most helpful 
to our Program Chairman. 

(Mrs.) Frances Wimer 
Sponsor FTA, 

Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond 


I’ve been enjoying the recent issues 
of the Journal. You and the other 
members of the Journal staff certainly 
deserve a great deal of credit for the 
interesting and timely articles. 

Henry I. Willett, Jr., 
Norfolk County 


Please accept my grateful apprecia- 
tion for the VEA membership card. It 
was certainly a kind and thoughtful 
act to honor retired teachers in this 
way and make us feel we are still mem- 
bers of the great school family. 

Edith N. Kellar 
Fredericksburg 


I wish to thank you for the com- 
plimentary paid-up membership card 
for membership in the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association for the entire term 
of my retirement. It is wonderful to 
have this service and I shall keep the 
membership card for presentation to 
the Preventorium should I ever require 
its services. 

Emma J. Smith 
(Mrs. Starke B.) 
Staunton 


Congratulations on your fine edi- 
torial in the April issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. You have pro- 
vided an effective rebuttal to Life 
magazine’s editorial of March 24. The 
material was carefully prepared and 
should provide the teachers of Virginia 
with information they need. 

Sam M. Lambert 
Director 

Research Division, NEA 
Washington, D. C. 


Thank you so much for your card 
reminding me that my subscription to 
the Virginia Journal of Education ex- 
pired with the May issue for I would 
be very unhappy if I did not receive it. 
It keeps me in closer contact with all 
that meant so much to me for many 
years. I am enclosing my check for 
$1.00 which seems so little compensa- 
tion for the amount of information 
and may I say “fellowship” that it 
brings to me from my beloved Vir- 
ginia. 

Mrs. Almedia K. Perkins 
Buckingham, Pa. 


The Richmond-Petersburg Regional 
Supervisors Group wishes to express to 
you and your staff their appreciation 
for the hospitality provided each time 
they have met in the conference room 
at the VEA headquarters. The mem- 
bers feel that they are fortunate in 
having such a pleasant place in which 
to meet. 

They are proud of their VEA—the 
physical set-up and the staff. And they 
look forward to future meetings in the 
conference room. 

Ann Davis, Chairman 


Richmond 
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Above: The all-concrete roof covers two rows of outside class- 
rooms and a central corridor. With its overhang, the roof is 
68 ft. wide. Below: 29-ft. concrete cantilever beams extend 
from corridor columns over the classrooms and exterior walls. 















Cut Costs for Modern School 


Attractive, modern appearance distinguishes this fine 
school, completed at a cost of only 92¢ per cu. ft.— 20 
to 25 per cent less than the cost of other new buildings 
of comparable size and quality in the area. 


Concrete cantilever beams at 17’ 2” centers are an out- 
standing feature in the design. Supported on twin concrete 
columns that form a central corridor, they extend beyond 
the exterior walls of the classrooms as roof overhang. 
Concrete ribs between the cantilever beams carry light- 
weight precast concrete panels that form the roof. 


In the auditorium, cantilever beams from opposite walls 
join at the center of the room to form a 58-ft. roof span 
(see drawing below). Exposed concrete masonry, used 
for partitions and backup throughout the structure, as- 
sures maximum firesafety, economy and durability. 


Concrete construction for schools is moderate in first 


| cost, means lower maintenance expense and extra long 


life. These factors add up to low annual cost — which 
pleases school officials and taxpayers alike. 


Write for free booklet on concrete school design and 
construction, distributed only in the U. S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1401 State Planters Bank Blidg., Richmond 19, Virginia 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Right: cantilever beams extend across 
auditorium from opposite walls, meet 
at center. Floor here is lowered 4 ft. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with 





From oil comes a new way to go steady 
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Steadiness is the rule since the lurch left gear shifting in modern buses. Now, power is 

transmitted smoothly and quietly from motor to wheels with the help of fluids. Esso Research 
developed a better fluid that—from dead stop to cruising speed—gives you a | ' 
smoother, more comfortcble ride. Whether you're in a bus, or in your own car, 


you travel better because ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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These “helps” make it easy to 


4 | answer questions On srowines up 


Complete Menstrual Education Program Free: 


Many teachers find this program, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts, and Teen-Age by 
Modess, of distinct help in answering questions girls 


ask about menstruation. 


If you would like any or all of these excellent ‘helps,’ 
fill in the coupon below, checking the items you want 
and the quantity of copies required. The makers of 
Modess will be happy to fill your request. 

New Edition! “Growing Up and Liking It”—explains the 
“why” and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, sim- 
ply... and in language your girls can easily understand. 
Cram-packed with friendly, helpful advice on health 
and good grooming, it’s a wonderful supplement to 
classroom discussions, 

“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”—valuable booklet for 
mothers ... specially good for P.T.A. meetings. 


in- 





“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 
cludes large anatomical wall chart, a general teaching 
guide, and copies of above booklets. 

“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
14... also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black 
and white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Com- 
plete with Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill. 
“Confidence Because... You Understand Menstruation” 
—color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—first on mens- 
trual hygiene. May be stopped for questions, 35 mm. 
with or without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to 
keep.) Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill in- 
cludes script. 


eeeeweeveereeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5866-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

copies of ‘‘Growing Up and Liking It”’ 

copies of ‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 

16 mm. movie, ‘‘Molly Grows Up’’ (on free loan). Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery. Date wanted____tt__.__Alternate date 


























35 mm. filmstrip, ‘‘Confidence Because ... You Understand 
Menstruation” with sound without sound. Record: 
16”, 12” Univ. 12”. Circle speed desired: 3314, 45, 78. 
Date wanted (Yours to keep.) 





one ‘‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 


Name 





( PLEASE PRINT ) 
School Course 





School address 





City Zone State 





(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S. AND CANADA) 
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| in Es Richmond, Va. 
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HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
Fifth and Franklin 
500 Rooms Richmond, Va. 500 Baths 
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“LOOK Hk wl” Earlier episode in America’s story is 
9 9 . dramatized in “The Vikings and Their 


Explorations” (11 min, coior or b/w, 
by DOROTHEA PELLETT Coronet Films). Beginning with the dar- MA PS 
: ing deeds at home and in conquest of new 
Audio-Visual Consultant lands—Ireland, Greenland, Iceland, and 
> ee fF into France and Germany—we see how the 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas Vikings lived at home and fared abroad G LO kK ES 
( in peace or war on land or sea. The story 


1 new year, and new pupils, and you'll 
be using new teaching materials or tested culminates with Leif Ericson’s expedition 
and tried materials in new ways. To help to North America. Authentic atmosphere AND 
you find films and filmstrips to match your is created by use of replicas and original 


textbooks, film producers have made cor- artifacts from museums in Sweden and 
relation charts and lists to show how their Norway. Elementary classes, familiar with 
sarin or explain text the story will enjoy the film's interpreting | 


visuals support, extend, 








material of leading publishers. Some com- of Viking vigor, and older groups will 

panies produce texts and films matched note the Norse cultural effect as it persists FOR 

from the first planning. Ask about this in today’s world. 

ntegrating and write producers for cata- Another of the series of excellently VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 

logs and descriptions. This magazine's ad- dramatized historical films by this pro- | i 
| : 


Vertisements may give you names and ad- ducer is “Jamestown: The First English ° 
, described in this column, Settlement in America” (22 min. color | | Wlateruals For: 


Iresses Films 


new releases, will appear later as new lists or b/w, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
are made. So, try these films in your own 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) Pre- | GEOGRAPHY 
way. and discover new study-values, senting times and places impossible to | 

First, for your plan of teaching, see create so well in any other medium, the | HISTORY 


“Profiles of Elementary Physical Edu- film seeks the basic contributions made to SCIENCE 
cation” (32 min. b/w and color. Coronet the social order by the deeds of this group 

Films, Coronet Bldg. Chicago 1) with of people. The different skills and powers HEALTH 
of these people’s producing and organizing 


changes the starving years of disorganized BIOLOGY 


hardship and almost complete failure, to 


activities in this special field for children 
from kindergarten through the upper 
grades. Photographed in Cleveland. 

















Another idea-film for teachers suggest become strong. Plausibly real, the people Virginia Representative 
ing many rewarding activities for your feel and act in the face of their difficulties bi eg 
own class is “Birthday Present to much as we do today: some give up, some | JAMES SPRAKER— "5 Cobestery io 
America” (14 min. b/w, Disraeli Films explore new ventures and lead themselves 
Box 343, Cooper Station, New York 3). a others to new gains. Some of the A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
Your class will enjoy seeing the film to colonists are given character-identity: Lord 
start making their own plans to do similar Delaware, John Rolfe, (who tells the 
work, as they see a Junior Red Cross Club story), Pocahontas, an indentured work- a Love Mune 
making an album to send to France. Their er, to give further authenticity than the : motadhrertineene 
teacher tells them the story of the gift of carefully selected properties and costumes 
France to America on its 100th birthday might create. From desperately fighting off SPECIAL OFFER! Two-Octave Symphonet 
using a miniature of the Statue of Liberty Indians, building a fort and finding food eS tae elk Five Books of 
is symbolic of international friendship the people of the settlement develop rules HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
Che film then uses illustrations from news and a new crop, making personal as well 2821 N. 9th St. Dept. E Milwaukee, Wis. 
papers and magazines from the day of the as company profit. Finally, with other 
ictual birthday ceremonies. Then it shows settlements nearby, they elect members to 
what their first view of the Statue of a House of Burgesses, the beginning of an Free to WRITERS 
Liberty means to an immigrant family, and enduring self-government. It’s a refresh ° 
to an American family villelion the ee nat ne hon a way to re-live history seeking a book publisher 
. . ¢ ; : A Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
national monument today. Close views for upper elementary classes and on up. A to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
ilmost let you touch the huge details of request to the producer listed will bring tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
the statue, and you learn its size and set you a catalog describing other fine films Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-3 
ting in a personalized first-hand way. in the series Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
Television Premier WSVA_ Harrisonburg 5:30 p.m. September 14 
Crowded Out, a film depicting the effect of overcrowded WLVA Lynchburg 6:00 p.m. September 14 
schools on the teacher, child and parent, was shown dur- WVEC Norfolk 6:00 p.m. September 17 
ing Television Premier Week, September 12-18, by eleven Crowded Out is the eighth motion picture in a current 
television stations in Virginia as a public service. The series produced by the Virginia Education Association and 
schedule of these showings was as follows: the National Education Association. 
While each of the above TV stations has a copy of this 
TV Station and Location Time Date film, additional copies are available on loan from the Vir- 
WTVR_ Richmond 12:00 noon September 12 ginia Education Association. 
WAVY Portsmouth 1:30 p.m. September 12 A description of this new film and others available from 
WDB] Roanoke 4:00 p.m. September 13 your VEA Film Service are listed on page 10 of this 
WCYB Bristol 4:30 p.m. September 13 Journal, 
WRVA_ Richmond 6:30 p.m. September 13 Last year the 16 films available from VEA Film Service 
WSLS Roanoke 1:30 p.m. September 14 totaled 299 showings which were seen by 16,159 people 
WXEX Petersburg 1:00 p.m. September 14 at schools, FTA’s, and clubs, and viewed by an estimated 
WTAR Norfolk 3:30 p.m. September 14 TV audience of 2,500,000. 
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Films for the Asking 


VEA Film Service has 17 films available for your use, 
free for the asking. Each has a message for professional 
and community groups. Make your selection from this 
list. 


Crowded Out—29 minutes, sound, color 

This new film tells the story of what happens to chil- 
dren when a community outgrows its schools. Told through 
the eyes of Miss Roberts and her pupils, Kathy, Joey, and 
Benjy, Crowded Out dramatically shows the effect of 
crowded conditions on one teacher and her class. Dis- 
cipline problems arise, individual needs are neglected, and 
special projects abandoned. Crowded Out? carries an im- 
portant message for every forward-thinking person in 
this community. 


Not by Chance—28 minutes, sound color 

Gives the public a better understanding of the special 
Preparation a good teacher must have; it encourages able 
young people to prepare for teaching, and at the same 
time it encourages adequate financial support for institu- 
tions engaged in teacher education. 


Satellites, Schools and Survival!—28 minutes, sound, 
black and white 
Documentary on the relation of the American system 
of education to America’s survival as a free nation, Con- 
tains interviews with noted American citizens. 


Illustrated Analysis—Education Situation in Vir- 
ginia—10 minutes, black and white 
Charts, with commentary by Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association, graph- 
ically present the education situation in Virginia. 


No Teacher Alone—20 minutes, color 
Shows the significance of teachers’ professional organiza- 
tions, with special reference to the NEA. 


A Desk for Billie—57 minutes, sound, color, or black 
and white 
This is the life story of Billie Davis, author of “I was a 
Hobo Kid”, who as a child in a migrant worker family 
found public schools and teachers her only hope for a better 
future. 


Mike Makes His Mark—27 minutes, sound, color, or 
black and white 
A junior high school boy, a potential juvenile delinquent, 
is helped by his teachers and school program to become a 
good student and citizen. 


Secure the Blessings—27 minutes, sound, black and 
white 
Dramatizes the role of the public school in a democracy. 
It depicts how five main characters, a farmer, business 
man, labor leader, housewife, and Congressman when faced 
with everyday problems solve them in a democratic way, 
using the training and background they acquired in a pub- 
lic school. 


What Greater Gift—28 minutes, sound, black and white 

A high school senior decides to make teaching her career. 
She and her father learn that today’s teacher is a profes- 
sional person. 
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In the film Crowded 
Out, Kathy sits de- 
spondently at her 
desk, lost in the 
crowd, unable to re- 
ceive the individual 
attention she needs. 





Skippy and the Three R’s—29 minutes, sound, color 

Shows how our schools teach the fundamentals to the 
children just entering school. 

Freedom to Learn—27 minutes, sound, black and white 

Brings out the importance of freedom to teach and to 
learn in a democracy. Dramatically portrays the plight of 
a social studies teacher charged with teaching communism; 
she demonstrates modern methods of teaching controversial 
issues, emphasizing that freedom to learn is one of the 
essential American freedoms. 

All God’s Children—28 minutes, sound, black and white 

A returned GI, back from Korea, finds his battle has 
just begun. Dramatically points up need for more good 
teachers and a public alerted to dangers facing U. S. schools 
because of the teacher shortage. 

Pop Rings the Bell—23 minutes, sound, black and white 

Primarily directed to the American taxpayer, the film 
presents a simple story of a typical school in a typical 
American community. 

Only Two for Tommy ?—11 minutes, sound, black and 
white 

Presents contrasting school conditions in a plea for im- 
proved educational opportunities through higher salaries 
for teachers and passing of bond issues to provide needed 
school buildings with increased offerings. Filmed in Ohio. 
Education is Good Business—61 minutes, sound, black 

and white 

Shows by comparison of two communities that good 
business is dependent on good schools. Interprets the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce report, “Education, An Investment 
in People.” 

The Sixth Chair—20 minutes, sound, black and white 

A dramatic portrayal of the dangers of the public’s 
complacency toward education, designed to help citizens 
help themselves to better schools. 

The Teacher—17 minutes, sound, black and white 

Tells the story of the teacher as a trained professional 
person working in her chosen field. An opportunity to 
change causes her to re-evaluate her own job; she remains 
in teaching because of the contribution she is able to make 
to society. 

These films are available on loan; the only cost is the 
return postage. When requesting film, please give date de- 
sired; also list second choice of film and date. 

Send your request to Miss Sadie Perry, Assistant 
Film Director, Virginia Education Association, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia—or 
telephone Milton 8-1616. 
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“Protection Quotient... 


You can raise it— 
with Nationwide’s new 


STUDENT ACCIDENT INSURANCE! 





Nearly one million dollars was paid last year to ' 

students and teachers through Nationwide’s up-to-date Mail coupon Today. 

STUDENT ACCIDENT PROGRAM. This low-cost plan Qe eee ee ee 
offers local, personalized claim service . . . also covers 
accidents during school-day lunch, play and travel NATIONWIDE Group Sales Department 

246 North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 

Yes. I’d like information on Nationwide’s up-to- 
date Student Accident Program. No obligation. 


periods . . . provides liberal benefits for medical expense. 
accidental death, loss of sight or limbs . . . PLUS a 
unique Dental Expense feature. Mail coupon at right 














for full information. There’s no obligation, of course. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
ATIONWIDE _— 
INSURANCE alien 





My school is already covered by a stu- 
dent accident program — but I'd like 
the facts on Nationwide’s up-to-date, 
low-cost plan. No obligation, of course. 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company - 
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EDUCATORS OFFERS 
A COMPLETE LINE 


teachers’ storage 


cabinets 





teachers’ desks 
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EDUCATORS 
CABINETS 


built better to last longer 


ve Complete color selection of Formica tops 
in Linen and Skylark patterns 


@ Protective plastic “T” mold trim on interior edges 
© Quiet. smooth-running plastic sliding door track 
@ Reinforcing angle rail on “400” series cabinets 
© New caster blocks with double wheel casters 


© Dent-proof Vinyl corners on caster units 


@ Adjustable feet on six-foot units @ Unbroken work surfaces to 
10 feet on “SOO” series cabinets 


@ Super-strong wrap around hinges 
@ Warmth, beauty and durability 


@ Dovetail construction drawers of natural birch 


Specify Educators for your next school . . . new or remodeled! 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 SOUTH FOUSHEE STREET 
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EKditorials 


The Pursuit of Excellence 


E could well use the title of the Rockefeller 

Report, The Pursuit of Excellence, as our 
slogan for the 1958-59 school year. This two-year 
study of our American school system by a group of 
prominent American citizens selected from the fields 
of business, industry, and education charges that: 

“Our conception of excellence must embrace many 
kinds of achievement at many levels. There is no 
single scale or simple set of categories in terms of 
which to measure excellence. There is excellence in 
abstract intellectual activity, in art, in music, in 
managerial activities, in craftsmanship, in human re- 
lations, in technical work.” 

The Russian challenge impels all of us to throw 
off the shackles of apathy and to seek as we have 
never done before to identify, nurture and to use 
wisely the talents, limited or great, of every citizen. 
Because, as the report financed by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund points out, in a free society an un- 
discovered talent, a wasted individual's skill, a mis- 
applied human ability is a threat to that people's 
capacity to survive. 

The report points out that a school system will 
perforce reflect the aims and objectives of a given so- 
ciety, 

It has harsh words to say about the ‘‘cult of easi- 
ness’’ which has developed in America: ‘The charac- 
teristic picture of the citizen-as-consumer has taken a 
firm grip on the national imagination; and the con- 
sumer is, almost by definition, a creature devoted to 
self-gratification. He must be constantly and ingeni- 
ously served milder cigarets, softer mattresses, and 
easier driving cars. If his dollars are to continue flow- 
ing, he must be endlessly catered to, soothed, anointed, 
protected, healed, cajoled and generally babied. Add 
to this the fact that we get on with our national life 
through the mediation of representatives, agents or 
delegates of various sorts, all of them committed to 
protecting and nourishing the interests of those by 
whose sufferance they hold their posts. It is their 
professional role to be selfish for their constituents, 
to defend them from incursions on their comfort and 
convenience. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchens, former Chancellor cf the 
University of Chicago, in a recent TV program em- 
phasized this when he said, ‘“The purpose of educa- 
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tion in a democratic country js a reflection, rather 
than a cause, of the purpose of the people of that 
country. If the people are primarily interested in get- 
ting rich, powerful and comfortable and having a 
good time, their educational system will be directed, 
however imperfectly, to these ends. If, on the other 
hand, the people feel the need of intelligence, know] 
edge, judgment, criticism and independence of mind, 
then their education system wiil be directed, however 
imperfectly, to these ends.”’ 

The Rockefeller study as well as other national 
investigations have concluded that in the pursuit 
of excellence in our school system it will be neces- 
sary by 1965 to double our total national expendi- 
ture of sixteen billion dollars for this purpose, that 
we must increase from four per cent to eight per 
cent that proportion of our national income which 
we devote to all forms of education. 

As is pointed out in The Pursuit of Excellence, 
“we must build for the future in education as daringly 
and aggressively as we have built other aspects of our 
national life in the past.”’ 


Landmark 


HE VEA Instructional Institute—Sctence in the 

Secondary Schools—which was held August 20- 
22 at Longwood College was a landmark in the his- 
tory of the Virginia Education Association. It was 
in “‘pursuit of excellence.” 

Sponsored by the VEA Secondary Science Section 
and financed as a part of our program of expanded 
services, it provided an opportunity for around 100 
public and private school science teachers, and 50 
science professors and representatives of scientific in- 
dustry to sit down for three days and discuss content, 
methods of teaching, and suggested improvements in 
science education in the fields of physics, chemistry, 
biology, 8th and 9th grade general science. 

Cooperating groups were the State Department of 
Education, the Association of Virginia Colleges, and 
the Virginia Manufacturers Association. 

Comments made by our guests, the college profes- 
sors and people from industry follow: 
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Dr. Lawrence R. Quarles, Dean of the School of 
Engineering at the University of Virginia, said: ‘'I 
think this can be a real significant step forward in 
science education in Virginia. I think the fact that the 
secondary school teachers, as producers of the product, 
and industry and colleges, as the users of the product, 
have been able to sit down and decide what they want 
this product to be, really means something. I think 
the thing that seemed to surprise nearly everybody 
except Dr. Richardson and me (at least we are the 
only two I have heard say they were not surprised ) 
is that industry and college want the same thing, is 
indicative of what can be done when everybody con- 
cerned gets together and discusses the problems. | 
think probably a large part of the trouble with edu- 
cation has been that we have not gotten together for 
discussion; and so I think we have made a real step 
forward. Now we have spun our wheels quite a bit 
I'm sure; but I do think that we accomplished a 
whole lot in each of these sections. I don’t think the 
job is anywhere near finished if we go home and leave 
it as it is, as Dr. Richardson says, ‘We must not be 
complacent about what we have done’, but if we take 
what we have done and carry it back and push it and 
promote it in the home communities, the local schoo] 
boards, the PTAs, civic clubs, and elsewhere, I think 
we will find out that we have really gone some- 
where.” 

Dr. F. Meade Bailey, Director of the Advance En- 
gineering Laboratory at the General Electric Com- 
pany plant in Roanoke, said, “| am tremendously 
impressed with the amount of work and real ac- 
complishment that we have seen go on here the past 
few days. I feel that it has been a real privilege to be 
invited to be a part of it and I certainly am very en- 
thusiastic about it. I do want to say that | note that 
there is a universal feeling among all of the people 
from all walks of life that what we want to do is 
strengthen our scientific effort and really stiffen up 
the courses and give the students something that is 
going to make them work and will be a real accom- 
plishment. I might add that I value tremendously the 
opportunity to talk with teachers and to talk with 
other members of the school system to get their 
opinion. I feel that I am much more prepared to help 
defend the school system against criticism which | 
think is fairly rampant now against that which we 
are trying to accomplish, and I intend to carry on 
this effort.” 


Other instructional institutes sponsored by sections 
of the VEA will follow. As part of our expanded 
program, Virginia E. Lewis, Director of Professional 
Services, will serve as staff coordinator of such con- 
ferences. 


As. Dr. John S. Richardson, consultant of the con- 
ference, who is Professor of Science Education at Ohio 
State University, a member of the President's Com- 
mittee of Scientists and Engineers, and past president 
of the National Science Teachers Association, said, 
‘The VEA has demonstrated a significant amount 
of leadership in putting on the conference and show- 
ing it is concerned with and can effectively promote 
a study of an instructional program.”’ 
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Toward Year-Round Schools 


b dm signs of the times which indicate that we 
are moving in the direction of a year-round school 
program were provided this summer by the following 
Virginia happenings: 


1. One out of eight pupils in the Richmond Pub- 
lic Schools, elementary and secondary, attended sum- 
mer school. The extent to which the summer school 
program has expanded in Richmond is reflected in the 
following table: 


Summer School Enrollment 


Year White Negro Total 
1954 1,161 633 1,794 
1955 1,453 839 2,292 
1956 1,724 881 2,605 
1957 1,926 1,019 2,945 
1958 2,620 1,130 3,750 


Whereas, Dr. H. I. Willett, Superintendent of Rich- 
mond City Schools, points out that in former years 
most summer school students were ‘‘repeaters,’’ this 
year the great majority were students seeking addi- 
tional learning. 


Commenting editorially upon this development, 
the Richmond News Leader had this to say: 


‘With an eye toward the future, these young men 
and women understand that additional academic 
credits now will free them from college that much 
sooner, and at that much less expense to their parents. 
Could any educational trend be more gratifying? The 
quest for knowledge and the desire for intellectual ad- 
vancement reflected in the enrollment figures merit all 
the encouragement this community can extend.” 


2. The chairman of the Henrico County School 
Board, Earl J. Shiflet, proposed year-round employ- 
ment of some Henrico school teachers. His plan would 
set up a salary scale of $4800 to $6000 for teachers 
with Bachelor's degrees and $5000 to $6200 for 
holders of Master's degrees. Mr. Shiflet’s plan further 
provides a paid summer vacation of two weeks and a 
sabbatical leave, without pay, for the summer every 
five years. His plan provides for summer school teach- 
ing, participating in workshops, educational surveys, 
and administrative activities. 

We believe that year-round operation of the schools 
with the employment of an increasing percentage of 
teachers on a 12-month basis is both desirable and 
inevitable. 


Important 


F you did not have time to file an income tax claim 

for your 1954 educational expenses, here is good 
news: ' 

President Eisenhower signed a new law September 
2, 1958, which was an amendment to the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code which gives teachers sixty 
(60) days from September 2, 1958, in which to file a 
claim for their 1954 educational expenses. 
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Evaluating the School Program— 


by W. R. SAVAGE, JR. 


“All Things Are Ready If 
Our Minds Be So” 


AM partial to a line from 

Shakespeare’s King Henry V, 
where the great playwright had the 
King say to his badly outnumbered 
troops as he led them forth to the 
Battle of Agincourt, ‘All things are 
ready, if our minds be so’. The 
British with 13,000 troops faced 
the French army with 50,000 men 
and the magnificent victory that 
history records for the British may 
be testimony, in part, to the frame 
of mind or attitude of those sol- 
diers. And so it is with those of us 
who serve on the school boards or 
who teach in the schools of 
America— ‘All things are ready,— 
if our minds be so.”’ 

It seems inescapable, therefore, 
that an ‘“‘Evaluation of the School 
Program’”’ must be first an evalua- 
tion of society; for the American 
public schoo] system has been, is 
now, and always should be, re- 
sponsive to and a product of the 
desires and wishes of the American 
people. 

Recent developments in_ the 
world, particularly in the fields of 
science and economics, have caused 
the people of our nation to take 
another critical look at what their 
schools have done and are now do- 
ing on both the elementary and 
secondary grade levels. This na- 
tion’s anxiety and concern about 
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the quality of education and the 
security and welfare of our country 
have many manifestations today. 
There are many voices crying out— 
some critical, some hysterical, some 
accusing and all demanding that 
the schools do a better job in keep- 
ing our nation strong and free. In 
a way, this is a tremendous compli- 
ment to public education, for it in- 
dicates a deep, subconscious feeling 
that education is important—ter- 
ribly important, if we are to sur- 
vive and prosper. 

The solution of our problems 
will depend upon what local school 
boards all over America are de- 
termined to do. This is the point 
of beginning for any resurgence in 
emphasis or improvement in quali- 
ty for our schools. For it is at the 
level of the local schoo! board that 
policy is formed which gives direc- 
tion to the educational program. 
It is here that action is taken which 
employs the kind of teachers that 
staff our schools, plans, constructs 
and equips buildings in which our 
pupils study and learn, determines 
the program or the courses that are 
offered, and establishes the goals 
which pupils and teachers strive to 
meet. 


Some of our Weaknesses 


Where should we begin? Which, 


W.R. Savage, Jr. is superintendent of the 
Suffolk City Schools. In this article, Mr. 
Savage takes a long look at today’s school 
program and gives definite suggestions for 
action in developing the concluding section 
on “Our Needs.” 

This article is taken from an address he 
delivered at the National School Boards As- 
sociation Convention at Miami, Florida, 
April 18, 1958. While addressed to school 
board members, its timeliness should inter- 
est all educators. 


of the many voices, shall we listen 
to? How weak are our schools? 
How justified is the indictment that 
our schools coddle children and fail 
to teach them well? How urgent is 
the need that we imitate the so- 
called Russian or European systems 
which, some say, provide better 
schools than does this nation? How 
significant is it that nations like 
Germany and Japan, and Russia 
today, have manipulated their edu- 
cational systems to force the end 
result they wanted in technological 
superiority and military might? Is 
it no more than coincidence that 
the success of such nations paid off 
in material terms, but imposed 
ruinous cost in a distortion of na- 
tional life? The fact that Germany 
and Japan could commit such ter- 
rible crimes against humanity may 
well have had a direct connection 
with this distortion of the educa- 
tional apparatus. 

Before we are stampeded into 
imitating educational systems in 
other countries, should we not ask 
ourselves why some of the Scandi- 
navian countries, Australia and the 
British Isles have made their sys- 
tems of public education like ours 
in recent years? And while we are 
decrying the lack of missile experts, 
engineers or what have you, do we 
not need to preserve our sense of 
values by remembering that it was 
this same American school system 
that enabled us to face 1942, when 
we stood terrified on the brink of 
disaster and wondered, as we 
plunged into war, whether we 
should be able to catch up: and 
that somehow we did build the 
machines, the planes, and trained 
the manpower to win that war? 
And was it not in part our Ameri- 
can school system that helped pro- 
duce the people who built the first 
airplane, the first atomic bomb, the 
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nuclear powered submarine, won- 
der drugs of many kinds, the Salk 
vaccine, the bath tubs, television 
sets and automobiles in quantities 
that are marveled at the world 
over? 

If it is true that the football 
player and the drum majorette rate 
more attention in the barber shop 
and the drug store than do the 
valedictorian, the prize essayist, or 
the winner of a national merit 
scholarship, then is this not an in- 
dictment of society as a whole— 
and not the schools alone? 

In any reappraisal of our school 
system, the people charged with the 
responsibility of directing the pro- 
gram must ask themselves search- 
ing questions in terms of the goals 
or purposes we have in mind for 
the schools. Anything one says 
about the American public schools 
is probably true—somewhere. The 
fact that some schools are so ex- 
traordinarily fine, and some so woe- 
fully weak, is but one more demon- 
stration of the local community's 
responsibility to make them what 
the people want. The truth is most 
schools are neither as weak as 
they're said to be, nor as strong as 
they ought to be. 

But the quality is very uneven. 
Differences in ability to pay, in the 
quality of leadership, and in the 
belief as to what schools should ac- 
complish have led to wide variation 
in the quality of education among 
communities. Citizens tend to for- 
get that the depression in the thir- 
ties, World War II in the forties, 
and the Korean War in the early 
fifties, created a legacy of neglect 
where schools were concerned that 
has been an undermining influence 
for twenty-five years. 


Some of our Beliefs 

Shall we continue to believe 
during these times of tension that 
education is primarily and ulti- 
mately concerned with changing 
the behavior of people in desirable 
ways; is it not still true that how 
people ‘‘feel’’ about the things they 
learn is quite as important as what 
they may ‘“‘know” about them? 
Shall we not insist that the schools 
in the future be concerned, more 
than ever before, with helping 
students develop the ability to 
think and make decisions? If this 
is one of the more important char- 
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acteristics of the educated man or 
woman, do we believe that the skill 
involved here is one that can be de- 
veloped in pupils merely by reading 
and studying about what others 
think? 

While the grave concern on the 
part of many people today about 
the quality of our education should 
stimulate school board members 
and others to look hard and care- 
fully at the ways and means of 
strengthening our program, we 
must also maintain a clarity of 
thought that will make it possible 
to discriminate between valid criti- 
cism and mere name calling. And 
it will also require of all adults a 
searching look at ourselves. For if 
our schools have failed in proper 
emphasis of high standards and 
worthy values, they have done so 
because the people have failed to do 
so too. 

Never before in history have 
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people been so vitally interested in 
their schools and their operation. 
School Board members, then, have 
a marvelous opportunity to capi- 
talize on this interest and on the 
enormous amount of energy and 
resources of our people to create and 
maintain schools that are better 
than they ever have been. But the 
job is not an easy one! One reason 
why the management of schools is 
so puzzling and difficult today is 
that the whole matter is related in 
one way or another to the phenom- 
enon of change. Everyone knows 
that the whole world is caught up 
in this complex and fearful process 
of change, but everyone does not 
know that almost every change in 
any aspect of life anywhere ul- 
timately touches education. 


The Age of Change 


No School Board member or 
staff member is interested in stand- 


By Nadine Seltzer 
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“| want to dictate a letter to my congressman 
about schools!” 
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ing still. It is obvious that change 
is one of the inescapable impera- 
tives of our present age. Each day 
brings new developments, new con- 
ditions, new problems and new 
questions. The important thing is 
to recognize properly the implica- 
tions of these changes and to take 
them into account as we plan for 
better schools. 

To call this the atomic or jet 
age is to oversimplify the picture. 
The atom bomb or the guided mis- 
sile is the symbol of the vast social 
complexity which confronts us, 
rather than the cause of it. The 
world’s economic life has shifted in 
our lifetime from a national to an 
international basis. We may set up 
flags and boundary lines, but they 
will be blotted out. We may at- 
tempt to disentangle ourselves, but 
the effort will be futile. The com- 
pelling fact is that we are inter- 
dependent and a depression here 
would affect fifty other nations. 

Moreover, we have witnessed 
great social changes in our lifetime. 
The world’s population is expand- 
ing with explosive force—2'4 bil- 
lion persons living now and soon 
there will be 3 billion, and two- 
thirds of the people on earth go to 
bed hungry every night. In the 
long stretch of human history, it 
is probably true that the majority 
of humans have never had enough 
to eat, 

But people are no longer submis- 
sive or docile about these things. 
There is a new spirit, a new drive. 
You see it in Indonesia, Africa, the 
Middle East. A new kind of force 
has been unleashed that is protest- 
ing against poverty, disease, illiter- 
acy, racial discrimination and mis- 
government. As General Smuts of 
South Africa, said shortly before 
his death, ‘“‘Humanity has struck 
its tents and is again on the 
march.”’ 

But we do not have to go to Asia 
to see these things. Consider what 
has happened in our own country 
in two decades. In spite of what 
our founding fathers had to say 
about these matters, it was only a 
few years ago that we saw our 
Government set up its vast machin- 
ery for Social Security, its welfare 
and health programs, its concern 
for housing. Our Government has 
grown in our lifetime as a power- 
ful, counter-balancing agent that 
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says it will intervene when neces- 
sary to maintain prosperity and 
save us from disaster. 

Civilization is on the march! 
And on top of all this comes the 
launching of satellites, the guided 
missiles, the urgent need for well- 
trained minds in science and tech- 
nology. No wonder these develop- 
ments complicate the picture and 
appear to many to darken the fu- 
ture with new forms of insecurity 
and fear. 

To ask ourselves what kind of 
education this restless age requires 
is to propound a big question. 
However, we must accept the no- 
tion that there is no stopping place 
in history—no retreat for tired and 
disillusioned people. History is 
movement and life is dynamic. The 
danger to any civilization, our own 
included, lies not in movement, but 
in stagnation—not in growth, but 
in dry-rot. 

But this does not mean that all 
change is necessarily good or that 
we do not need to search our very 
souls in seeking ways to give this 
inevitable change wise direction. 
All the people in this glorious na- 
tion must be mindful of the good 
in our traditions, but not slaves to 
the bad in the past or weaknesses in 
the present. 

Today the battleground for 
freedom is in our _ classrooms. 
Tyranny is an evil thing and we 
shun it. But the tyranny of ignor- 
ance and apathy is as deadly as the 
tyranny of the despot. 


Our Needs 

What does all this mean for our 
schools? 

1. It means that the future of 
our nation must depend on the 
health and well-being of children 
of all the people; that the strength 
of this republic emanates from the 
intelligence, skill and patriotic de- 
votion of its people. Education for 
the top one-third beyond the age 
of twelve, devoted to the training 
of an educated elite, has no place in 
this country. But in assuming that 
the ideal of universal education is 
sound, and that there should be op- 
portunity for all, we must search 
for ways to provide quality educa- 
tion for all these diverse people— 
something we've never done! Much 
is required if we are to have the 
range of curricula necessary to edu- 


cate all children at the levels of 
their ability. 

2. It means that all of us, on 
school boards and in administrative 
positions, must re-examine our 
school organization and give posi- 
tive direction to these changes that 
are overdue, Only recently the 
newspapers carried a story of a 
high school that was offering a 
course in Philosophy, on a volun- 
tary basis, to pupils on Saturday 
mornings and the class was well at- 
tended. Whether the length of 
time spent in school daily, weekly 
or yearly is appropriate to our task 
is a question for serious study. 
Many school divisions are offering 
rich and varied summer school pro- 
grams that require one-half day at- 
tendance for six or eight weeks and 
afford opportunity for pupils to do 
remedial work in areas where they 
are weak and permit others to en- 
rich their education in depth and 
breadth, by taking many courses 
not possible during the regular ses- 
sion. On both the elementary and 
high school level this permits better 
use of our educational resources, 
both material and human. 

3. It means that we must look 
at the curriculum in our public 
schools and make some far-reaching 
decisions concerning how we can 
positively guide pupils into chan- 
nels really commensurate with their 
abilities. There’s no doubt that 
our able students ought to be 
taking a much more rigorous course 
of study than is now the case in 
many places. Too many pupils 
have been allowed to ‘‘elect’’ them- 
selves out of an education. Our 
foreign language program needs 
critical examination. Instead of 
limiting our program to a smatter- 
ing of one or two European lan- 
guages, it is highly desirable that 
our pupils have opportunities to 
learn other languages much better 
than is now the case. There are those 
who believe that China, Russia and 
India, with the United States, may 
be the world powers of the future. 
If this be true, then we should re- 
examine our entire concept of the 
place and extent of foreign lan- 
guages in our schools. It may mean 
more science and math, for many, 
but it will also imply more of the 
social sciences. We must find ways 
to teach science better, but we must 
also teach better the humane dis- 
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ciplines by which man seeks to 
know himself, to search out what 
is good and to live by what he 
learns. 

The awesome power of the 
hydrogen bomb is almost too fear- 
ful to contemplate. But the power 
of tdeas—when their time has come 
—is infinitely more powerful than 
any weapon constructed by tech- 
nicians. Joseph Wood Crutch, in 
his book, ‘“The Measure of Man”’, 
says, ‘‘In the future, as in the past, 
what becomes of man will depend 
less on what machines he invents 
or what governments are imposed 
on him than on what values he 
creates..’ As a teacher in Minne- 
sota said recently ,‘‘I shall send you 
your scientists, but leave me a poet 
or two, and a sack full of dreamers 
—pupils who can wonder with me 
what Coleridge meant when he 
wrote, ‘He prayeth best who loveth 
best’.”’ 

4. It means that, if we are to 
have a nation of people educated 
well enough to govern themselves 
properly and cope with these formi- 
dable problems that beset us on 
every side, we must abandon our 
bargain basement attitude that af- 
fects so much of our thinking about 
our schools. America cannot afford 
cheap schools. And in spite of all 
we hear about the enormously in- 
creased school budgets and our 
present distress over sources of 
revenue for financing our program 
of education, it is ‘probably more 
ominous that Russia spends ap- 
proximately twice as much of its 
national income for education as 
do we than that she launched the 
first satellite. 

We do, indeed, have to conserve 
our economic resources by making 
the educational dollar stretch as far 
as possible. This requires good 
sense and clear understanding of 
our purposes when we decide 
whether or not our schools main- 
tain ‘‘frills’’ in buildings that are 
“palaces” or whether our proce- 
dures in cost accounting are highly 
efficient. But the question may well 
be not whether we spend too much 
on ‘‘band’’, but do we spend 
enough on ‘‘books’’? It must be a 
matter of concern to all of us that 
the same nation that cries so des- 
perately for better schools com- 
placently spends more yearly for 
tobacco and alcohol than for all 
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education, public and private, from 
the University down to the kinder- 
garten! And from where shall all 
this money come? From Fort Knox 
or from local real estate? How 
shall we measure wealth, anyway? 

General Motors paid a corpora- 
tion tax of 52 per cent on $2,520,- 
000,000 gross profits to the na- 
tional government in 1955 and 
that does not include federal excise 
taxes paid by the purchasers of cars 
and other goods produced. When 
we realize that the federal tax for 
a single year exceeded the total real 
property assessments of Wyoming, 
Montana, South Carolina and Ne- 
vada, combined, it points up our 
present dilemma of wanting to 
manage our schools at the local 
level and having to finance them 
with these diminishing local tax 
sources. 


Intelligent Teaching 


5. It means that we must make 
the most intelligent possible use of 
good teaching procedures. The 
buildings, the equipment, the em- 
ployment of the best tools, includ- 
ing television in the classroom, 
must be directed to obtaining the 
highest kind of professional skill 
from our teachers. Effective teach- 
ing that is inspired, dynamic and 
purposeful—not the sterile, insipid 
and dull variety encountered as 
frequently within the liberal] arts 
college as in the elementary or high 
school — requires that teachers 
know a great deal about how chil- 
dren develop and how they learn. 
There is much to be done in this 
area. We stress constantly the need 
for conserving our natural re- 
sources, including our water sup- 
ply, but we have accepted rather 
indifferently an enormous number 
of casualties in the schools, where 
we still lost almost half of our 
pupils in the last six years of public 
education, Some of these have been 
our slow learners whom we ignored 
as they fell by the wayside, while 
others have been among our bright- 
est whose curiosity we blunted by 
neglect and whose initiative we 
squandered in our ways of doing 
things. But how much selective 
grouping shall we do? How much 
advanced work is appropriate? 

6. It means that we must better 
train our children in the elements 
of common courtesy, concern for 





the rights of others, respect for 
authority, and refuse to condone in 
our schools crude behavior, rude- 
ness in any form, and insolence 
wherever it exists. Citizens every- 
where, especially parents, must sup- 
port school officials in the insistence 
that schools are primarily institu- 
tions of learning, and not sanctu- 
aries for those who refuse to con- 
duct themselves decently or to exert 
effort. As Sloan Wilson said in a 
recent issue of Life magazine, ‘‘De- 
mocracy was never supposed to 
substitute license for discipline. If 
we are going to Start insisting upon 
honest respect for learning, hard 
work and good conduct, most of us 
will have to get tough with our- 
selves as well as with our children 
and the schools. A child who hears 
‘egg heads’ derided at home and 
who sees his parents caring for little 
more than economic success and en- 
tertainment can hardly be expected 
to excel as a scholar’. 

7. It means that we shall have 
to find ways to bring into our 
schools dedicated, competent teach- 
ers. We shall have to create a cli- 
mate for teachers that will insure 
for them appropriate acceptance in 
society and a reasonable standard 
of living. When fathers and moth- 
ers can say, sincerely, to a very 
bright and highly promising child, 
“Son, why don’t you consider 
teaching as a career?’’, we shall have 
gone far toward solving this prob- 
lem. 

8. And, finally, it means that 
School Board members and citizens 
everywhere will refuse to become 
stampeded, by a sense of panic or 
desperation, into making decisions 
that will do irreparable harm to our 
public school system. While we no 
longer have the luxury of un- 
limited time to strengthen our in- 
stitutions and get our house in the 
best possible educational order, the 
times require a calmness and sereni- 
ty in facing our problems. 

All things are ready, if our 
minds be so! When school board 
members throughout America, and 
citizens, generally, realize what is 
at stake, and when they understand 
what must be done, they will re- 
spond with enthusiastic, massive 
support—developing and directing 
the tremendous powers of a free 
people to build a safe and free 
world! 
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An Idea and an Ideal 


Extracts from an address by 


GOVERNOR J. LINDSAY ALMOND, JR. 
to Richmond Teachers, May 13, 1958 


OME little while age—in fact, 

twenty-two hundred years ago 

-a scholarly observer of politics 
and government offered this com- 
ment on education: 

“‘No one will doubt that the legislator 
should direct his attention above all to the 
education of youth; for the neglect of 
education does harm to the constitution. 
The citizen should be moulded to suit the 
form of government under which he lives. 
For each government has a peculiar charac- 
ter which originally formed and which 
continues to preserve it. The character of 
democracy creates democracy, and _ the 
character of oligarchy creates oligarchy; 
and always the better the character, the 
better the government.”’ 

These words of Aristotle twen- 
ty-two centuries ago are equally 
applicable today. Our schools, as 
well as our other public agencies 
and institutions—but particularly 
our schools—have the obligation 
of helping mould good citizens, 
citizens grounded in the history of 
their country and their state, citi- 
zens with a real understanding of 
their heritage, and citizens equip- 
ped to contribute something useful 
and constructive to the society in 
which they live. 

It is needless to give you a great 
array of statistics on our schools in 
Virginia, because you are well in- 
formed on matters of enrollment, 
buildings, and finances. Permit me, 
however, to refer briefly to a few 
facts of a statistical nature which 
evidence our interest in the system 
of public education in Virginia and 
our efforts, through appropriations 
by the General Assembly, to bring 
our schools and our teachers some- 
what more nearly to the level we 
would like to see them. The State 
appropriations from the General 
Fund of the Commonwealth to 
public schools have risen from $20 
million in 1947-48 to more than 
$76 million in the current year— 
an increase of nearly 400 per cent. 
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The average annual salary of the 
classroom teacher, from State and 
local funds, in the same period has 
climbed from $1994 to an esti- 
mated $3625. One reason the 
teachers’ salaries have not increased 
in the same proportion as the total 
appropriations is due, of course, to 
the fact that the teaching force has 
been increasing rapidly through the 
years, requiring more money each 
year for that purpose, irrespective 
of any increase in individual sal- 
aries. As you know, salaries are 
financed from both State and local 
funds, although the State guaran- 
tees a2 minimum scale which this 
year is $2400-$3600 and during 
the next biennium will be raised to 
$2650-$3850 in the second year. 

It is significant that 43 per cent 
of the State’s general fund goes to 
the operation of the public schools, 
and in the biennium beginning 
July 1, the actual dollar increase 
over the present two years exceeds 
thirty-seven and three quarter mil- 
lion dollars. 


Top Priority 

In addition to these outlays for 
maintenance and operation, since 
January 1, 1950, expenditures in 
Virginia for school buildings have 
totaled approximately four hun- 
dred million dollars—the great 
bulk of this—three hundred and 
twenty-five million—coming from 
the local treasuries. 

I recite these figures for only one 
purpose, and that purpose is to 
demonstrate that the Common- 
wealth, and the localities, have ac- 
corded public education top priori- 
ty in their budgets, and are con- 
tinuing to do so. You may recall 
that I had hoped to go further 
faster at the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in attention to teach- 
ers’ salaries, but only by the most 



















careful planning could we add $50 
to the salary scale—and I hope you 
can appreciate some of the difficul- 
ties when that required in excess of 
$2,500,000 in additional money, 
over and above the amount budg- 
eted for the public schools. I am 
glad we could add that much, 
which will bring the total increase 
for many teachers to $550 in the 
next two years. Some localities will 
go even further. 

Unless teacher pay is reasonably 
attractive, it is only to be expected 
that young men and women of 
ability first will look elsewhere for 
their livelihood. Yet I would hate 
to think that teaching ever would 
become simply a method of earning 
a living on the contrary, unless 
those who enter the profession are 
seeking something more than 
money, our classrooms will not 
continue to be the source of the 
kind of education that I associate 
with the traditional American 
school room—the room where the 
alchemy of character building takes 
place, where a freckle faced boy and 
a golden haired girl enter in all the 
wide eyed innocence and trust of 
youth, and where they find the un- 
folding mysteries of the world an 
inspiration to learning and a chal- 
lenge to achievement; a place that 
will always stand out in their 
memory as the setting of a rich ex- 
perience, inspired by a scholarly 
and understanding teacher. 

All of us have read and heard 
much in recent months about the 
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shortcomings of our educational 
system in this age of scientific ad- 
vances when missiles and inter- 
continental devices can determine 
the fate of our civilization. 

I recall an address in Richmond 
last January by Dr. Nicholas De 
Witt, a native Russian who came 
to this country in 1947, in which 
some of these deficiencies were 
dramatically presented in compari- 
son with the methods used by the 
Soviets. Dr. De Witt, an Asso- 
ciate at the Russian Research Cen- 
ter, at Harvard University, spoke 
particularly of scientific education, 
and of our complacency until the 
advent of Sputnik. I quite agree 
with his assertion that for years we 
in America have been overestimat- 
ing our strength and underestimat- 
ing the potential of our communist 
opponents. 

This visitor, who was reared in 
Russia, studied at Kharkov Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Engineering, 
and who since his arrival in this 
country has had an opportunity as 
student, engineer and researcher to 
evaluate our system, offered this 
pointed observation: 

“While we have scored tremen- 
dous gains in educating our youth, 
we are confronted today not with 
success, but, in many instances, 
with dreadful failures, Why do we 
fail? I can sum it up in one sen- 
tence: We do not hold ourselves 
and we do not hold our children 
to the achievement of which we 
‘and they are capable. We find our- 
selves at the crossroads, for noble 
ideals of education are not a substi- 
tute for hard, penetrating intellec- 
tual work. We are confronted by 
the challenge of Soviet education, 
for it holds sacred one single 
maxim: hard work, hard intellec- 
tual effort. And we have forgotten 
that learning is not play, but a most 
challenging and most rewarding 
business. Man was given a mind 
and an intellect to use, and not to 
consume it and strangle it in idle- 
ness and leisure.” 

This comment is singularly im- 
pressive because one who comes to 
us from behind the Iron Curtain 
voices a feeling so repeatedly ex- 
pressed by our own people. Such 
expressions are not solely from out- 
side the ranks of the schools; many 
classroom teachers, superintendents 
and school board members are 
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authors of similar statements. 
Their very prevalence prompts us 
to pause and take stock of the situa- 
tion. We are concerned not alone 
with the adequacy of our scientific 
education but also with the 
thoroughness and scope of the 
whole course of study in our pub- 
lic schools. 

I am gratified to see the schools 
engaging in this process of self- 
analysis, because experience has 
proven that sound progress is at- 
tained with greatest alacrity and 
sureness if generated from within 
rather than being dependent upon 
external forces. 


Legislature Takes Steps 


The General Assembly, as you 
know, took several steps toward 
meeting the needs by encouraging 
the broader adoption of testing and 
guidance methods, the awarding of 
additional scholarships and student 
loans to deserving applicants, and 
authorizing a thorough study of 
the curriculum and report to the 
1960 session of the legislature. All 
of these, I am certain, will bring 
helpful results. But I am tremen- 
dously encouraged by the fact that 
the people in education are not 
waiting for the Legislature, or the 
Governor, or for study commis- 
sions, or for anyone else—they are 
taking stock of themselves and their 
work on their own initiative. 

Not only national defense but 
the requirements of industry and 
business demand broad and sound 
basic training, as well as the later 
specialization. The Department of 
Education is taking note of this 
fact in moving to identify specific 
staff members with basic subjects, 
such as English, mathematics, 
science, history and government. 

Further progress is sought in 
maintaining close liaison between 
the State and local school divisions, 
in working toward a better formu- 
la for school fund distribution, for 
simplifying and improving school 
construction requirements, and— 
of great importance—in bringing 
into proper focus, the standards 
for teacher certification. 

These are just some of the ave- 
nues being explored for making our 
schools better—better in the sense 
of being better staffed, better and 
yet more economically housed, and 
better designed in their courses of 








study to elicit the best from their 
students. 

In this unending struggle to of- 
fer our children intellectual inspira- 
tion and educational opportunity, 
we must not lose sight of the obli- 
gation which rests upon us to in- 
still, in this process, an appreciation 
for our incomparable heritage and a 
determination to preserve it for 
future generations. 

This involves a thorough indoc- 
trination in history, the story of 
the founding of America and the 
sacrifices that entered into the 
establishment of this free and inde- 
pendent nation. It requires the de- 
velopment of an appreciation of 
these free institutions and a will to 
safeguard and perpetuate them. It 
necessitates the exercise of discrimi- 
nation in recognizing the true and 
the false, the constructive and the 
destructive influence in our politi- 
cal and social life. 

Had this generation been so 
grounded in history and govern- 
ment we might well have been 
spared the tribulations we now are 
experiencing as a result of the 
breakdown of the constitutional 
checks and balances and particular- 
ly the invasion of legislative and 
State prerogatives by the federal 
judiciary. The fact that this trend 
has developed is certainly attribut- 
able in part to a passive and in- 
different citizenship, a people un- 
trained to recognize the import of 
events that threaten the very 
foundation of the republic. 

The schools have a vital role in 
restoring to proper perspective these 
happenings of transcendent im- 
portance to the lives of all our citi- 
zens. The schools cannot carry the 
burden alone; their elders must 
share in this task of re-education. 
It was in recognition of this need 
and this responsibility that I rec- 
ommended to the 1958 General 
Assembly creation of a Commis- 
sion on Constitutional Govern- 
ment to develop and promulgate 
information concerning our dual 
system of government, federal and 
State. This Commission, in coop- 
eration with similar groups which 
we hope will be established among 
our sister states, can make a major 
contribution to the restoration of 
the constitutional balance intended 
by the Founding Fathers and clear- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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PAST—Dr. Cornelia S. Adair of 
Richmond — Virginia’s first NEA 
president, (1927-28)—is greeted by 
NEA President Lyman V. Ginger, 
(left) dean cf the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Kentucky, 
and Dr. William G. Carr, NEA Exec- 
utive Secretary. 





HEADED FOR PRESIDENCY. 
Charles H. Wood, left, of Santa Fe, 
assistant executive secretary, New 
Mexico Education Association, and 
chairman of the NEA Committee on 
Elections, introduces W. W. Eshel- 
man, who was chosen at the Cleveland 
Convention as the first president-elect 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion in its 10l-year history. Presi- 
dent-Elect Eshelman, supervising 
principal of Upper. Dublin Schools, 
Fort Washington, Pennsylvania, will 
head the Association in 1959-60. 
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Cleveland— 
NEA Meet 


More than two hundred Virginians 
were among the 15,000 attending the 
96th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association at 
Cleveland the first week in July. 


Virginia leaders, NEA State Direc- 
tor Joseph B. VanPelt of Bristol 
(left) and VEA President M. Harold 
Bell of Harrisonburg chat with the 
new NEA President, Dr. Ruth A. 
Stout, director of field programs for 
the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 





FUTURE—Don Begley, (center) president of the 
Virginia Student Education Association and mem- 
ber of the Clinch Valley College SEA, is greeted 
by Douglas Edwards of CBS News backstage at the 
NEA Cleveland Convention as President Ruth 
Stout looks on. Mr. Edwards appeared in person at 
the NEA Convention to narrate TV PANORAMA, 
a presentation of network highlights on education 
presented during the school year. 
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COMMUNICATIONS CONFERENCE. VEA staff members at- 
tended the NASSTA. Conference at Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio, preceding the NEA Convention. Here professional 
members of all state education associations studied communica- 
tions. Standing in the doorway are Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA 
Executive Secretary, and T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive 
Secretary. Pausing at the conference sign are Katherine Hoyle, 
Director of Field Services, and Phyllis G. Brown, Assistant Editor 
of the Virginia Journal of Education. 
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Miss Christian, teacher of the class, 
helps Maria and Roberto get ac- 
quainted with their classmates. 





Miss Ramsey, the author of this 
article, reads to Maria while Roberto 
checks his homework. 


COPPELL her! Tell her!’ The 

excited cries greeted me one 
September morning as I entered 
Miss Christian's sixth grade class- 
room, in which I had been student 
teaching for the past two weeks. 
Sparkling eyes and beaming faces 
relayed the message that something 
wonderful had happened! When 
the cries had subsided, Miss Chris- 
tian explained that two new pupils 
would join our class the next day. 
“Maria and Roberto Levingston 
have come from Argentina’, she 
continued, “‘and they speak only 
Spanish.”’ 

The parents of Maria and 
Roberto spoke little English when 
they arrived in Williamsburg, 
where they were to live for a year 
while Mr. Levingston studied at 
a near-by army post. Mr. and 
Mrs. Levingston had requested that 
the eleven-year old girl and twelve- 
year old boy be placed in separate 
first grades, so that they might 
learn to understand English on a 
primary level and independently of 
each other. In conference with 
Miss Ethridge, principal of \Mat- 
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| A Student Teacher 


Speaks 


thew Whaley Elementary School, 
the parents agreed that Maria and 
Roberto would benefit from asso- 
ciation with children near their 
own age level. It was decided, 
moreover, to place the sister and 
brother in the same classroom so 
that they might help each other to 
understand the days’ activities. So 
it was that Maria and Roberto 
Levingston became members of 
Miss Christian’s sixth grade class 
at Matthew Whaley School. 

When I entered the classroom 
on the day of the Levingstons’ 
arrival, the boys and girls were 
working busily on some project 
at the blackboard. Already the 
South Americans were well in- 
cluded in the group. It was dif- 
ficult to distinguish Maria and 
Roberto from the other girls and 
boys. As I approached the group, 
the boy writing on the blackboard 
turned to face me. This was 
Roberto—an attractive lad, with 
black hair, brown eyes, and the 
rosiest cheeks I had ever seen. Look- 
ing quite grown-up, he was dressed 
in dark trousers, white shirt and 
blue tie. His slender build made 
him appear taller than he actually 
was. Behind him stood Maria, 
grinning and showing the braces 
upon her teeth. She had long, 
curly hair, black like Roberto’s, 
and very brown eyes. Dressed in a 
short, full skirt, she looked much 
younger than her brother. 

“Buenos dias, senor,’’ I said, in 
what I thought was my best 
Spanish. Roberto gave me a friend- 
ly smile and, with a mischievous 
gleam in his eyes, replied “‘Good 
morning.’ This was the first of 
many incidents which were to show 
me that each of the two Argentines 
had a rich sense of humor. 

Much planning on the part of 
the class had preceded the arrival 


by BOBBIE RAMSEY 


of Maria and Roberto. The sixth- 
graders had realized that not every- 
one would be able to sit near the 
new pupils or eat lunch at their 
table in the cafeteria. The boys 
and girls agreed that Miss Chris- 
tian and I should select certain 
pupils for these responsibilities. 
Several students were then asked 
to sit with Maria and Roberto and 
to take them to lunch the first few 
days. With further discussion it 
was decided that the chief objective 
of the class in regard to Maria and 
Roberto should be to bring them 
into the group so they would learn 
to understand our language and 
ways naturally, through day-by- 
day experiences. With plans com- 
plete and goals in mind, the excited 
girls and boys were ready to begin 
the usual day as the bell rang on 
that first morning. 

In a group of thirty-five, it was 
impossible to give Maria and 
Roberto any more than their 
natural share of individual atten- 
tion. Fortunately, I had had some 





In the school library, Roberto shows 
his sister, Maria, a picture of their 
native country, Argentina, in the 
National Geographic Magazine—hap- 
py to find a bit of home in their “new 
home.” 
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Miss Ramsey tells of her ex- 
perience as a student teacher in 
a classroom with two Argentine 
children who could not speak 
English when they entered the 
class. 

This experience is shared at 
the suggestion of Merle Davis, 
associate professor of Education 
at the College of William and 
Mary where Eva Ramsey was one 
of Miss Davis’ student teachers. 
Miss Ramsey did her student 
teaching at the Matthew Whaley 
Elementary School in Williams- 
burg. She is the daughter of H. 
W. Ramsey, superintendent of 
Franklin County Schools and 
president of the VEA Department 
of Superintendents. 


instruction in Spanish and was 
able to find a little time almost 
every day to work with the new 
pupils. Together, the Levingstons 
and I developed a method of speak- 
ing which was a mixture of English 
and Spanish, along with gestures 
to aid us. Maria and Roberto were 
quick to catch on and, what is 
more, they were even quicker to 
make me think they were catching 
on. I kept asking ‘““‘Do you under- 
stand?’’ until they learned they 
should tell me when something was 
not clear to them. “I no under- 
stand”’ they often interrupted and 
we would always go back until 
they could say “I understand’. 
This question “‘Do you under- 
stand?’’ was almost the first com- 
plete thought to become part of 
their English vocabulary. 

The playground was a popular 
place with Maria and Roberto, just 
as it was with the rest of the class. 
At no time, in the classroom or 
outside, were the Argentines really 
inhibited but during recess language 
differences were little or no barrier 
to their wholehearted participation. 

The first day at recess Maria 
took her place at ‘‘bat’’ for kick- 
ball. After watching the other 
girls, she knew she was supposed 
to kick the ball when it reached 
her, but she was a little puzzled 
as to the next procedure. Maria 
kicked the ball and it went high 
into the air. She stood looking 
around, perplexed, hearing shouts 
of “Run! Run!” all about her. 
Another girl hurried to her, pointed 
to first base, took Maria’s hand and 
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cried ‘‘Run!”’ as she headed for the 
base, Maria at her heels. By this 
time the boys had caught the ball 
and pitched it to first base for an 
out. The girls pleaded; the boys 
gave in and Maria was allowed 
another chance at bat. This time 
no one told her what to do. She 
ran and she was safe on first base. 
Roberto already know how to play 
kickball and at the first recess he 
became the idol of the boys. Run- 
ning and kicking as hard as any- 
one, he proved to be a star player. 
Soon he was elected captain of the 
boys’ team and was able to call by 
name three of the boys as he select- 
ed them for his team—the three 
best athletes in the group. 

The flexibility of the classroom 
made it possible to discover and 
to build upon the special interests 
and abilities of the Argentine 
pupils. Almost at once Roberto 
showed a special talent which 
brought him into group activities. 
When the other students were 
busily working on their individual 
projects for a unit on Egypt, Miss 
Christian and I gave Roberto some 
clay and a picture of an Egyptian 
figure. The boy understood that 
he was to make a model of the 
Egyptian. In this first opportunity 
for self expression through art, 
Roberto discovered for himself and 
for the teachers a field in which he 
could work with his classmates. 
After this Roberto did much draw- 
ing, painting and modeling. Al- 
though his work was good, Ro- 
berto needed encouragement in 
using his own imagination and 
Creativeness rather than to copy 
from books or works of art. 


Maria did not have her brother's 
talent in art but she did enjoy 
drawing, handwriting, coloring 
and cutting out pictures. Some- 
times she would stay busy for a 
whole morning matching English 
words with pictures and then 
coloring the pictures. “I like to 
paint’’ was her first complete 
sentence in English. The girls 
enthusiastically made her a mem- 
ber of their Library Club when 
they found she enjoyed copying 
library cards in her neat handwrit- 
ing. Maria’s artistic ability was 
on a less mature level than her 
brother’s and did not provide for 
her the feeling of belonging to the 
group that Roberto derived be- 


Roberto reports to the class on a 
newspaper article. 

cause of his contribution, Maria, 
however, was able to participate 
fully in art activities and began to 
make friends among the girls as 
she worked with them on different 
projects. 

From their response to various 
methods of instruction, it could be 
seen that the South Americans were 
accustomed to a formal type of 
training. Rules of any kind were 
quickly learned and applied. Rules 
of grammar, for example, Maria 
and Roberto had no trouble in 
understanding. When they began 
to confuse tenses I asked them to 
study the conjugation of regular 
English verbs. Maria and Roberto 
easily learned our way of conjuga- 
tion by comparing it with their 
own. 

When the class began to work 
fractions in arithmetic, Miss Chris- 
tian and I asked the Argentines 
if they understood the problems. 
Thinking they did, they answered 
“Yes’’. Then we assigned them 
some simple fractions to work 
and Roberto told me ‘‘I learned 
it in Argentina but I no’”’ (point- 
ing to his head for remember). 
Only a brief review was neces- 
sary. When the class began to 
work problems on the _ black- 
board, Roberto often raised his 
hand and was able to give the 
correct answer when other pupils 
could not. The entire class was 
spending much time on arithmetic 
and the Levingstons could work 
on the same level as the others. 

On one occasion Roberto be- 
came the topic of conversation 
when he took the leading speaking 
role in a play “‘Rumpelstiltskin’’. 
The slow readers, especially, were 
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surprised that the Argentine boy 
did not hesitate to pronounce 
words he had never seen before. 
many of them took more interest 
in trying to sound out new words. 
With Roberto, the challenge was to 
learn the meaning of the words he 
could pronounce with such ease. 

Spelling was not difficult for 
Maria and Roberto. They could 
spell words by sound, just as they 
could pronounce them, although 
they did not always understand 
the words they wrote. As in read- 
ing, the new pupils needed en- 
couragement to learn to under- 
stand new words, as did the rest 
of the class. 


Asks First Question 

On the day after Queen Eliza- 
beth and Prince Philip visited Wil- 
liamsburg Roberto motioned me 
to his desk and said, ‘‘Miss Ramsey, 
did you—what is ver?” (1 told 
him). “‘Did you see the Queen?”’. 
This was the first question he had 
asked outside of something pertain- 
ing to class. ‘“Yes,’’ I replied, and 
asked him if he had seen her. 
‘Yes’, he said, and I told him to 
tell me in a complete sentence. 
“Yes, I see the Queen’. We con- 
tinued our conversation in short 
simple sentences as I asked him if 
she were pretty, if he had seen 
Prince Philip and if he were hand- 
some. This was a big event, for 
it was the first long conversation 
we had had. There had, of course, 
been much excitement in Williams- 
burg over the visit of the British 
Royalty and it was natural that 
Roberto should want to talk about 
the occasion. 

Progress gradually became more 
noticeable. Maria and Roberto 
quickly mastered the most common 
verbs such as learn, tell, and play. 
Most of the time they could under- 
stand when I spoke in short, simple 
statements, using these verbs. They 
were interested in objects in the 
room and outside, often asking 
questions such as “What is cielo?”’ 
(Spanish for sky). ‘What is 
lapiz?’’ (Spanish for pencil). 

On Halloween the class wrote 
reports to give orally. I asked 
Maria and Roberto to write about 
how they celebrate Halloween in 
Argentina. This was their first 
attempt to write a paragraph and 
I had to help them with new 
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words, but they both wrote a few 
sentences that were coherent and 
as good as many in the class. 

The high point of our unit on 
Egypt was a visit by Miss King, 
a graduate student from William 
and Mary, who had seen first-hand 
the ancient ruins of the Egyptians. 
As a part of the detailed prepara- 
tions for the occasion, the class had 
purchased a boutonniere which 
Roberto was to present to our 
guest. Everyone was excited when 
Miss King arrived. After the class 
had seen and discussed the slides, 
there was a brief silence while we 
waited for Roberto to carry out 
his part in the program. ‘‘Now?”’ 
the boy asked nervously. When I 
nodded, he approached Miss King. 
As our guest accepted the bouton- 
niere, Roberto gave her a warm 
smile and said, ‘‘Miss King, thank 
you for coming.’’ It was a simple 
speech, but it marked an important 
step in Roberto’s progress. This 
occasion helped him to grow in 
confidence that he could express 
himself in English and to know 
that he could play an important 
role in class activities. 

Several days after the close of 
my student teaching at Matthew 
Whaley, I received the following 
letter: 

Williamsburg, Virginia 
25 November, 1957 


Dear Miss Ramsey, 

We want to thank you for your 
many kindnesses to us while you 
were our student teacher at Mat- 
thew Whaley. We will never for- 
get our appreciation and concern 
for our lady teacher. 

Sincerely, 
Maria Cristina and 
Roberto Levingston 


This account of my _ student 
teaching is related in the hope that 
those who read it may see its im- 
plications for teaching. For me, 
the means and the ends of educa- 
tion have taken on new meaning 
in the light of first-hand experience. 
I have come to understand the 
statement “‘You cannot teach a 
child anything; you can only create 
an environment out of which he 
can learn.”’ For learning to be ef- 
fective, factors such as motivation 
through natural interests, securi- 
ty through belonging and con- 
tributing, and significance through 


application must be present. The 
curriculum encompasses everything 
which each child brings to it—his 
past learning, present potentiali- 
ties, and future goals. In a cur- 
riculum as broad as life itself, the 
teacher must make every learning 
experience meaningful. Only then 
will she create an environment out 
of which every child can learn. 

In Miss Christian’s classroom, 
the stage was set for learning when 
the Argentines first joined the 
group. From the first excited cries 
of the sixth-graders, through the 
enthusiastic and thoughtful plan- 
ning on the part of the entire class, 
to the day-by-day experiences of 
working and playing with Maria 
and Roberto, motivation was pres- 
ent for every pupil. The new 
students’ natural eagerness to be- 
long to the group helped to moti- 
vate their learning. As Maria and 
Roberto began to meet the chal- 
lenges of their new environment, 
their learning took on greater sig- 
nificance. As the class accepted 
these two pupils, totally different 
in background and training yet 
strikingly similar in needs and 
interest, they gained a_ broader 
knowledge of world relations. 
Through this knowledge they 
learned the most essential lessons 
that can be taught in schools today 
—those of cooperation, mutual 
understanding and respect for 
others. 


Conference Pictures— 

Reading Down (first row) Discussion group 
leaders; relaxing, John Stevens, Gloucester ; 
Junny Smith, Charles City; Russell Norment, 
Prince William; Richard Jewell, Gloucester ; 
and Charles Sebra, Essex; recorders for group 
discussions; panel at evening sessions, “Spot- 
lighting Local Action’; President Bell partici- 
pates in discussion group; listening at Board 
meeting—J. B. VanPelt, Robert Allen, and 
William Murphy. 


(Second row)—Discussion group chairman 
Ralph Shoeber and Mrs. Elva Warren, re- 
corder; Dr. and Mrs. Karl Berns, NEA; await- 
ing session, Charles Sebra, Essex and Richar? 
Neal, Arlington. 


(Third row) Just registered, Mrs. Rcuin 
Willson and Mrs. Isabel Hardy, Amelia; col- 
lege aide helps with luggage; Mrs. Frances 
Wimer and Mrs. Betty Zentmyer of Richmond 
study program 


(Fourth row)—Chatting during ‘‘coke break” 
are J. L. Francis of Caroline, District A 
president; Dr. Edward Alvey, Dean, Mary 
Washington College; Alfred Curtis, State De- 
partment of Education; Louise Woollfolk and 
Mrs. Christine Stone of Louisa; on way to 
leaders meeting, Mrs. Lena Williams, Mrs. Rosa 
Kelley, Mrs. Sally Tally, and Nelson Taylor of 
Hanover County; President of Superintendents 
Department, H. W. Ramsey, particpates in 
discussion group on steps of Chandler Hall; 
VEA President Harold Bell presides at Board 
meeting as Treasurer Woodrow Robinson 
studies report; buffet supper on Brompton 
lawn with Jack Renick of Lebanon, president 
of District K, and son, Ole Renick, in fore- 
ground; en‘oying the ‘“‘pause thst refreshes’ 
are Mrs. Charlotte Reid, Mr. and Mrs. T. C. 
McSwain and Susan of Staunton. 
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Some 233 people gathered at Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, August 6-8, for the Local Leaders Conference. 
Among these were 82 presidents or representatives of local 
education associations. They heard an address on “The Pro- 
fession of Teaching” by Dr. L. T. Rader, General Manager 
of the General Electric Corporation, Waynesboro; listened 
to a symposium “Spotlighting Local Action,” moderated by 
Robert W. Allen, VEA President-Elect, Portsmouth; staff 
members outlined plans for “The VEA Moves Forward”; 
Dr. Karl Berns, NEA Assistant Executive Secretary for 
Field Operations, gave an address on “Education in a Space 
Age” and Superintendent M. L. Carper of Martinsville brought 
an illustrated “Report from Russia”, and M. Harold Bell, 
VEA President, led a discussion on “Looking Forward to the 
1958 VEA Delegation Assembly.” Sixteen groups held four 
buzz sessions on the topics discussed in general meetings and 
considered material in the President’s Kits for local associa- 
tions, presenting their reports at the final session. The film 
“Crowded Out” was premiered and “Teacher Orientation” 
also presented. 

These campus action shots of the conference caught by 
the new VEA camera are briefly described on page 24. 





















at Washington-Lee High School, Arlington 


O give students a well-rounded 

intramural program, it is neces- 
sary to plan in detail all phases 
under the direction and guidance of 
one director. The purpose of this 
article is to point out these details 
as they are carried out at Wash- 
ington-Lee High School. 

Many programs designed by 
physical educators describe the ideal 
situation, but the ideal progarm is 
not always practical. Physical edu- 
cators cannot forsee the size of the 
school population: they cannot 
predict the desire for participation 
(in a particular sport); they can- 
not predict the facilities available, 
nor can they predict the quality of 
the student aid so necessary for suc 
cess. Above all, they cannot pre- 
dict the willingness of a total fac- 
ulty to assist in the program. From 
the beginning at Washington-Lee 
there has been a wholesome bal 
ance of all these necessities. 


Mr. Jerry Gerich, Washington- 
Lee’s principal, laid the ground- 
work for this program. He as- 
signed the duty of Intramural Di- 
rector to one non-coaching mem- 
ber of the Physical Education De- 
partment. His initial memorandum 
on the program for the coming 
year covered every detail and de- 
manded the following organiza- 
tion: 

1. General Policies 


2. Administrative Confer- 
ences 
3. Publicity 


4. Contacts with Students 
and Faculty 
5. Organization of Leagues 
and Tournaments 
6. Recording 
7. Student Help 
This administrator had more 
than just a complacent program in 
mind, and it might be added that 
much of the success of the Wash- 





sity. 





and intramurals. 
he was assistant football coach, trainer and 
instructor at George Washington Univer- 
He also taught Social Science in 
Arlington for two years. Mr. Mi'lan holds 
BS and MA degrees from George Washing- 


ton University. 


Mike Millan has been teaching Health 
and Physical Education at Washington-Lee 
High School in Arlington County for the 
past six years, coaching football, track, 


For four years previous 





Wrestling is one of special tourna- 
ments enjoyed by students in their 
intramural program. 


by MIKE M. MILLAN 


INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 


ington-Lee Intramural Program is 
due to the cooperation of the 
school administrative staff. 


Selection of Teams 


The organization and adminis- 
tration of any intramural program 
presents many problems, particu- 
larly in a school with a population 
of over thirteen hundred boys. 
Teams from the sophomore and 
junior divisions are selected from 
physical education classes. Each 
class selects its own captain or co- 
captain by vote. 

The Director selects the captains 
for the senior teams. They in turn 
meet and draft their own team 
members. Every senior boy is a 
prospect and all are encouraged to 
participate in some activity. 

This year the units of competi- 
tion consist of thirty-three teams. 
Eight senior, twelve junior and 
thirteen sophomore teams are or- 
ganized, and each team has from 
thirty-five to forty-five members. 
Teams have names for convenience 
of reference, such as Bears, Lions. 
Tigers. 


Program of Sports 


Sports offered were not deter- 
mined by any stroke of genius, but 
merely those found to be standard. 
They have a strong seasonal value 
and gain a maximum of participa- 
tion. Fifteen sports round out the 
entire program: 
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Fall 
Touch football 
Soccer 
Cross-Country 
Volleyball 
Wrestling 


Winter 
Bowling 
Basketball 
Foul Shooting 
Badminton 
Table Tennis 


Spring 
Softball 
‘Tennis 
Horseshoes 
Golf 
Track 


Tournaments 


With fifteen activities and a 
short allotment of time (2:45 to 
3:45 P.M. on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday), it is not prac- 
tical to use any round robin plan. 
Instead, the sports are scheduled as 
follows: 

1. Single elimination for touch 
football, soccer and softball. 

2. Single meet for cross-country. 

3. Single elimination with the 
semi-finalists (team or indi- 
vidual) qualifying for a dou- 
ble elimination tournament. 

The teams not qualifying for 

the champion bracket are 

placed in a consolation tour- 

ney. This system is best fitted 

for volleyball and basketball. 
4. Single elimination with the 

semifinalists qualifying for a 

double elimination tourney is 

used for badminton, tennis, 
table tennis, and horseshoes. 

5. Special tournaments are pre- 

sented for the following: 

(a) Foul Shooting—contest- 
ants are given fifty shots 
to qualify for the top ten 
scorers. They in turn are 
given one hundred shots 
toward the champion- 
ship. 

(b) Wrestling—aAll entries 
are weighed in and placed 
in a single elimination 
bracket for their respec- 
tive class championship. 

(c) Bowling—Each entry 
contacts a member of an- 
other team and arranges a 
special match. They turn 
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in their scores to the di- 

rector, after a given pe- 

riod a deadline date. The 

twelve top scorers are 
placed in a special meet 
under the supervision of 
the director, 

(d) Golf—A similar system 
for qualifying is used 
with the top eight golfers 
meeting at one of the lo- 
cal golf courses for an 
“eighteen hole’ play-off. 


Point System 

The director has devised a year- 
ly scoring system which is de- 
scribed here briefly. 

Some sports carry a larger value 
in points than others. For ex- 
ample, a championship in basket- 
ball is worth more than a cham- 
pionship in foul shooting. Once a 
system has been adopted it should 
be final. 

The distribution of points for 
individual winners is made with 
relative weight of the same sport’s 
points kept in mind. 

Here is an example of the Point 
Chart heading with point distribu- 
tion for a few of the sports: 





Events Team Points 
Ist 2nd 

Touch Football... 600 400 

Wrestling ..... 300 200 





Points are also allotted for of- 
ficiating, captaincy, extramural 
competition, consistency and the 
All-Star Junior and Senior games. 


Awards 


There are seventeen different 
plaques, one for each of the fifteen 
sports, one for the all-team award, 
and one for the all-individual 
award. No special awards are 
made for winning; instead, names 
of the winners are inscribed on the 
above mentioned plaques for each 
year. A picture of current winner 
or winners is added to the plaque. 

The costs of these awards are 
covered by the school’s general 
fund. 

If the all-individual award win- 
ner has a ‘B’ or better scholastic 
average, and his family is unable to 
financially advance his desire to 
further his education, schoo] au- 


Point System 






















Names of sports winners are in- 
scribed on plaques for a permanent 
record, with pictures of current win- 
ners placed beneath the plaques. The 
bulletin board, maintained by the di- 
rector and his student assistants, 
keeps the school informed on all 
events. 


thorities will assist him in obtain- 
ing a scholarship. 
Publicity 

The bulletin board is the chief 


means of communication, although 
other media are used, such as: 


Individual Points 


3rd lst 


2nd 3rd 

100 200 125 75 
100 300 150 75 
1. School paper 
2. City paper 
3. School annual 
4. Posters 
5. Mimeographed sheets of in- 

formation 


a 


Announcements, using the 
public address system 

The school newspaper, Crossed 
Sabres, assigns a special reporter to 
cover all intramural activities. This 
reporter meets with the director 
every Friday at 3:00 P.M. for an 
interview covering the past week's 
events and other pertinent infor- 
mation. 


Needs 


Improvements are needed: 

1. Last year there was only 
82% participation 

2. The director needs office 
space for: 
(a) Filing 


(Continued on page 56) 





















My Experience 


as an 


FTA SPONSOR 


by MRS. FRANCES N. WIMER 


SMe wge professional meetings 
that I attended this summer 
have made me feel that my ex- 
perience as an FTA sponsor has 
been a challenge of service and a 
reward of satisfaction. In each of 
these meetings emphasis was placed 
on student groups in high school 
and colleges, exploring and consid- 
ering the teaching profession. First, 
there was the Classroom Teachers 
Conference in June at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, with “Quality 
Teaching’’ as its theme; then the 
NEA Convention in July with its 
FTA Sponsors luncheon and the 
impressive Notables Dinner; and 
then the VEA Leadership Confer- 
ence in August at Mary Washing- 
ton College. 

Now with plans under way for 
the state-wide convention of FTA 
and SNEA in Richmond, Novem- 
ber 14-15, I recall that two years 
ago my principal asked me to or- 
‘ganize a chapter of Future Teach- 
ers of America in our high school. 
With little enthusiasm, I consented 
to drive my principal and a student 
to a district meeting in Williams- 
burg to get more information. 
After hearing about the work of 
other clubs there and with the gen- 
erous offer of assistance from Kath- 
erine Hoyle, FTA Consultant for 
the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, I reached an affirmative de- 
cision to make this opportunity 
possible for students at Thomas 
Jefferson High School. 

Within two weeks fifteen of our 
Outstanding juniors had expressed 
a desire to become charter members. 
We were besieged with requests but 
postponed admissions, feeling that 
a more effective organization was 
possible with a small selective and 
interested group. 

Throughout the summer and 
first semester several meetings were 
held to confer with members of 
other chapters and clubs, securing 
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materials from VEA and NEA 
headquarters and forming com- 
mittees for name selection, consti- 
tution and program. Finally, on 
February 6, almost a year later, our 
charter presentation service was 
held in the VEA _ headquarters 
auditorium, with parents and 
teachers as guests. Participating in 
the program were Miss Hoyle and 
T. Preston Turner of the VEA 
staff and W. H. Deierhoi, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Richmond 
City Schools, for whom our club 
was named. 


First Projects 


Our first project was a Teacher 
Appreciation Tea during Teacher 
Appreciation Week. Not only were 
the FTA members hostess to nine- 
ty teachers, but each teacher was 
given a leather bookmark, made by 
the members, bearing the words 
“In Appreciation,” the FTA em- 
blem, and the date. Each book- 
mark was enclosed in an envelope 
with an informal personal note of 
appreciation to each individual 
teacher for the year’s work. 

Within a few weeks following 
the death of one of our faculty 
members, these students, in collab- 
oration with several faculty mem- 
bers, had initiated the Katie Mae 
Davis Memorial Fund. 

Bimonthly meetings are held, 
one for business and the other a 
program meeting. All students in- 
terested in exploring teaching were 
invited to an open program meet- 
ing at which the attractiveness of 
the teaching profession was dis- 
cussed by elementary and high 
school teachers, with a discussion 
of Virginia colleges and scholar- 
ships by a counselor. 

Subsequently admission of new 





FUTURE PLANS FOR FUTURE 
TEACHERS. Here Mrs. Wimer, left, 
discusses plans with the incoming 
FTA president, Nancy Van Schrec- 
ven, of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, where Mrs. 
Wimer sponsors the Future Teachers 
of America Club and teaches English. 


members concerned the groups as 
all the charter members would be 
graduating. These charter members 
had advocated standards compar- 
able with honorary organizations 
in our school and worked diligent- 
ly to attract only “‘quality’’ stu- 
dents to membership. Require- 
ments for membership included 
having above-average grades, being 
a junior or senior, and having par- 
ticipated in school activities. They 
felt that applicants should be 
scholastically capable, have well- 
rounded personalities and diversi- 
fied interests, with membership a 
goal rather than the attitude of 
‘just joining another club.’’ Each 
prospective member completed an 
application for membership which 
included these points and in addi- 
tion their college preference, level 
of interest (elementary or second- 
ary subjects), and accompanied 
this by two short essays on ““Why 
I Want to Teach’’ and ‘“‘Why I 
Want to Belong to the FTA.” 
This information was used not 
only for screening the applicant but 
later for program planning. Of 
fifty applications received from 
juniors, twenty-nine were accepted. 
Those rejected had grades too low 
for college entrance or were not 
taking college preparatory work. 
Our first semester closed with a 
senior farewell and initiation pro- 
gram. All activities initiated the 
first year have now become annual 
functions. 
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The following fall, new FTA 
members opened the year with a 
‘coffee break’’ in the _ teachers 
dining room for the faculty on the 
first day of school. A few weeks 
later a Welfare Committee was 
established to send cards and notes 
to teachers in cases of illness or 
death. A reference file of vocational 
materials dealing with teaching, 
colleges, and scholarships was es- 
tablished for use by members and 
other students. Bulletin boards 
were put up during the member- 
ship campaign, Teacher Apprecia- 
tion Week, and American Educa- 
tion Week. In this second year, 
FTA members were called upon to 
help teachers with miscellaneous 
tasks, serve as hostesses for PITA 
and teacher association activities 
and other things which helped 
them to become better acquainted 
with their teachers and gave them 
a feeling of helping others, as well 
as associating the name ‘“‘teacher”’ 
as applied to themselves. 

In the spring, Teacher Appre- 
ciation Week was observed the 
second time by giving each teacher 
a personalized report card with a 
grade of ‘“‘A’’ on such subjects as 
knowledge, enthusiasm, and other 
characteristics of a good teacher. 
Space was provided at the end of 
the list for one quality especially 
applicable to the particular teacher. 

[hese activities brought favor- 
able reactions from both students 
and teachers. The climax of the 
year was a city-wide Visitation 
Day for FTA seniors sponsored by 
our local association, the League of 
Richmond ‘Teachers. Groups of 
four members each were scheduled 
to observe in various elementary 
schools throughout the city. Upon 
arrival at the school, each FTA’er 
was presented with a corsage of red 
and white carnations. She then fol- 
lowed a schedule prepared by the 
host principal and joined the facul- 
ty for lunch. Visits at the schools 
were followed by a meeting of all 
participants in mid-afternoon at 
the School Board office with mem- 
bers of the administrative staff and 
local association in attendance. 
These students in reports to our 
club later were most enthusiastic 
concerning the quality of teaching 
they had observed. Both children 
and teachers had endeared them- 
selves to these future teachers and 
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their desire to teach was strength- 
ened. 

This summer I have met with 
our incoming president, who is also 
State recording secretary, Nancy 
Van Schreeven, to make plans for 
the current year’s activities. Nancy 
says, ‘I’m really looking forward 
to this year’s activities, especially 
the convention. It is always inter- 
esting to find out what the other 
clubs have been doing and to meet 
new people.”’ 

Our members are eagerly antici- 
pating attending the Student VEA 
Convention in Richmond, at the 
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Hotel John Marshall, November 
14 and 15. They are particularly 
eager to hear the personable and 
clever Dr. Lyman Ginger, immedi- 
ate past president of the National 
Education Association. Will your 
school be represented at this year’s 
convention? 

An analysis of our activities has 
emphasized to me that from FTA 
clubs will emanate ‘‘quality’’ 
teachers and that the sponsorship 
of such a group has increased my 
incentive to utilize all our resources 
to maintain the prestige of the pro- 
fession. 


SUPERINTENDENT HONORED. T. C. Williams, superintendent of the 
Alexandria city schools for twenty-five years, was honored by the Alexandria 
Education Association May 7, 1958, with a dinner in the George Washington 
High School cafeteria. Special guests were members of the Alexandria City Coun- 
cil, the Alexandria School Board, and other friends of Mr. Williams. Over 400 
AEA members celebrated Mr. Williams’ silver anniversary of dedicated service to 
the school children of Alexandria. Many tributes were made. 

As hunting and fishing are among the hobbies of Mr. Williams, a seven and 
one-half horsepower outboard motor was given him by the Alexandria Education 
Association, and Mrs. Williams received a crystal and silver canape tray. Making 
the presentation to beaming Superintendent Williams are Archer Millican, Science 
Department Head of George Washington High School, (left) and Alan Beamer, 
(right) president of the Alexandria Education Association. 

During Mr. Williams’ superintendency, Alexandria’s schools have grown from 
134 teachers, 5,094 pupils and nine school plants worth $666,000 in 1933 to a 
current faculty of 609, 18 buildings worth $17,282,000, and an enrollment of 


13,006. 
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Here’s How Suffolk Does It 


RIENT, according to Web- 
ster, means to set right, to put 
into correct position or relation. 
How wonderful if a new teacher 
could start in the correct position 
or relation with a new community! 
This is the goal of the Orientation 
Committee of the Suffolk Educa- 
tion Association. 

We begin our orientation pro- 
gram by securing a list of the new 
teachers from the superintendent of 
Suffolk’s schools. Then each new 
teacher is sent a letter of welcome 
from at least one member of the 
Orientation Committee. 

During the summer a welcom- 
ing letter to each in-coming teacher 
is sent by the superintendent and 
the principal of the school to which 
the new teacher has been assigned. 
New high school teachers also re- 
ceive a letter from the head of the 
subject department. 

Throughout the year the “Big 
Sister Plan”’ is used, with each new 
teacher assigned to an experienced 
teacher. 

The Orientation Committee of 
the SEA helps the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association with their annual 
reception for all teachers in the 
Suffolk System, honoring new 
teachers. 

The Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion gives a luncheon during one 
of the pre-school conference days. 
Usually held at a hotel, guests in- 
clude the mayor and other digni- 
taries of Suffolk, as well as school 
board members, superintendent, 
principals, chairman of the SEA 
Orientation Committee, members 
of the Retail Merchants, and new 
teachers. At this time favors are 
given to new teachers by the var- 
ious firms in Suffolk, such as cor- 
sages from a florist and ball point 
pens by a bank. 

Another luncheon is held in the 
Home Economics Department of 
the Suffolk High School during the 
pre-school conference, where all 
teachers get together with the su- 
perintendent, principals, and super- 
visors. 
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Only new teachers attend the 
first day of the three-day pre- 
school conference. Here they in- 
formally meet the superintendent, 
supervisors, and principals over 
cokes. A guided tour of interest 
spots in Suffolk follows this gath- 
ering. 

While the weather is still warm, 
usually during one of the pre- 
school days, the Social Committee 
of the SEA arranges a picnic for all 
teachers at a private place on a river. 

On the first day of school an 
American Beauty rose with fern in 
a bud vase is placed on the desk 
of each new teacher by the Suffolk 
Education Association. Attached 
to the vase is an appropriate note 
wishing the new teacher success and 
happiness during the first day and 
throughout the school year. 





by JACQUELIN B. STANLEY 
Vice-President 
Suffolk Education Association 


ORIENTATION OF NEW TEACHERS— 


Our Blue Book of Rules and 
Regulations is given each new 
teacher, containing all the necessary 
procedures of the Suffolk School 
System—such as bell schedules, fire 
drill proceedings, and the like—an- 
swering many questions for new- 
comers. 

In addition, assistance is given 
new teachers by the superintendent 
and supervisors in finding a desir- 
able place of residence in the city, 
if arrangements have already been 
made. 

These are some of the ways in 
which Suffolk tries to make the first 
days of school easier for a new 
teacher. We like to feel that a 
happy, well-adjusted teacher is one 
who will want to continue his 
chosen profession in our school 
system and city. 





New Teachers— 


A copy is available for your use. 


Street, Richmnod 19, Virginia. 





Do you know some of the services of your profession— 
Preventorium—Provides excellent medical care at moderate cost through 
cooperation of the University of Virginia Hospital and the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. Eligible school people may obtain Preventorium member- 
ship by the payment of $4.00 to the VEA for the first year, and after that 
an annual fee of $2.00 to continue the membership. Beginning teachers are 
immediately eligible for Preventorium benefits (those becoming members 
before March 1 of a calendar year). 

‘The Preventorium provides consultation and examination services, in- 
cluding a complete medical history, physical examination and routine 
laboratory studies, this complete service for a charge of $15.00. Complete 
hospitalization is provided at the University of Virginia Hospital, covering 
the cost of a private room and all necessary hospital expenses, including 
operating room, x-ray fees, laboratory fees, and other medical and surgical 
fees at per diem cost of $18.00 for the exact number of days hospitalized. 
Hospitalization insurance policies may be applied toward the costs. Mem- 
bership fees are used for the operation of the Preventorium. 

Code of Ethies—As a professional person, you will want to be familiar 
with the Code of Ethics adopted by the Virginia Education Association. 


Insurance—For school people only, the Horace Mann Insurance Com- 
pany offers insurance at reduced costs—Group Hospitalization, Group 
Health and Accident, Individual Automobile, and Individual Life. 


Placement Service—A complete and confidential service for those 
interested in changing their teaching position or seeking placement is 
provided by the Virginia Education Association at an initial fee of $10.00 
and $15.00 additional if employment is secured. 

For detailed information on these services, see your local association 
president or write the Virginia Education Association, 116 South Third 
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keep pace with the shrinking dollar value 


and produce these 
EXPANDED SERVICES 





Instructional Institutes Science Teaching, August 1958 @ Other subject matter institutes to 


improve instruction 


Additional Staff Director of Professional Services @ Director of Research @ Bookkeeper and 


File Supervisor @ Secretaries 
Research Additional general and individual studies @ Adaptation through films, filmstrips, radio, tele- 
vision, and publications 


Handbook 
ad- 


Publications Virginia Journal of Education — added pages, color, and pictures @ State 


for Local Associations @ Special committee handbooks and guides @ Production of 


ditional newsletters for Departments and Sections 


Convention and Conferences To develop leadership, increase “know-how” @ Top speakers, 


larger participation 


Departments and Sections Increased appropriations to finance projects, activities, newsletters, 


communications, conferences 


TV, Radio, Films Additional films available for loan @ Produce material for use on television, 
radio, and by professional, lay, and civic groups 


Future Teachers (FTA and SEA) College Newsletter (SEA) @ High School News- 


letter (FTA) @ Convention and field service expansion 


Meetings Larger representation and additional meetings of State committees @ Additional meetings for 


VEA Board of Directors 


Public Relations ‘School Bell’ awards for newspaper coverage 0: education 


for increased progress! 
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Executive Secretary Robert F. Wil- 
liams surveys the map of Virginia, in 
his VEA headquarters office, as he 
faces the responsibility of administer- 
ing the program of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Directors. He 
stimulates activities of 11 depart- 
ments, 23 sections, 16 dictricts, 130 
local associations and 15 committees; 
plans conventions and conferences; 
directs research, welfare, public re- 
lations, and legislative work. He also 
serves as editor of the Virginia J our- 
nal of Education. 


Assistant Executive Secretary T. 
Preston Turner is chief assistant to 
the executive secretary in sharing the 
multitudinous responsibilities of the 
Association in working for the im- 
provement of education. He particu- 
larly assists with public relations, 
welfare, and legislative activites; 
serves as retirement specialist, and 
assists in research. He also is re- 
sponsible for convention and confer- 
ence arrangements, and supervises the 
business and financial affairs of the 
Association. 



















Katherine Hoyle, Director of Field Services, travels the 
State working directly with officers and committees of 
local associations as well as district executive boards to 
help plan programs and worthwhile activities. A major 
responsibility is preparing materials for local associations. 
She is shown above packing Presidents Kits for the Local 
Leaders Conference. She is also State Consultant for 
FTA. 





Virginia E. Lewis, newest addition to the professional 
staff, is Director of Professional Services. She works 
directly with departments and sections of the VEA in ex- 
panding their programs. She assists in instructional in- 
stitutes, the first of which was held in August on “Science 
in the Secondary Schools”. She will also promote SEA. 












Phyllis G. Brown, Assistant Editor, is responsible for 
the preparation of all materials for the Virginia Journal 
of Education. She assists in selecting and editing articles, 
plans lay-outs, selects illustrations and covers, and writes 
special articles. She also assists with various other pub- 
lications and prepares program copy and committee re- 
ports for the annual meeting, with the new assignment of 
“camera-recorder” of activities. 











wise remie 


EET your VEA staff who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of continuing to provide the VEA serv- | 
ices shown on the cover of this Journal and of promoting 
the expanded services listed on page 31. Only a brief 
glimpse of their responsibilities can be given here as they 
work together with the approximately 23,000, members of 
the Virginia Education Association. Membership in your 
professional organization makes possible better teaching 
conditions, increased educational opportunities, and better 
citizens for today and tomorrow. 
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Mrs. James N. Watkins is secretary 
to the administrative head, Dr. Wil- 
liams. Her major responsibility is 
handling the voluminous correspond- 
ence of the Executive Secretary, 
along with multiple secretarial duties 
for him. She also serves as recorder 
for the Board of Directors and Dele- 
gate Assembly, and handles the 
Teacher Placement Service. 


Mrs. J. Randolph Trevillian is the 
first full-time bookkeeper for the 
VEA, provided under expanded serv- 
ices. She keeps all financial records, 
prepares the payroll, writes checks 
and does the Association banking. In 
addition she orders all supplies for 
the office and building maintenance. 


Mrs. Charles B. Lamphere is the 
research assistant. She sends out 
questionnaires, makes statistical com- 
pilations and calculations, and pre- 
pares various studies, as directed. 


Sadie Perry is the receptionist who 
handles telephone calls and receives 
visitors, channeling them to desired 
offices. She opens and distributes all 
incoming mail. She also serves as 
typist for the professional staff and 
prepares mimeograph and multilith 
materials. She also schedules the 
showing of films. 


Mrs. Hilma G. Deering is the mem- 
bership clerk responsible for the en- 
rollment records of both VEA and 
NEA members. She keeps speedau- 
mat plates up-to-date for all Associa- 
tion members and other mailing lists. 
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Mrs. Gloria S. Baril is secretary to 
the assistant executive secretary, Mr. 
Turner. In addition to handling his 
correspondence and other secretarial 
duties for him, she processes adver- 
tising orders for the Journal and as- 
signs convention exhibit booths. She 
also keeps staff personnel records. 








Janis Brandon is the newest addi- 
tion to the secretarial staff, dividing 
her time and responsibilities between 
Miss Hoyle and Miss Lewis. She as- 
sists with conference arrangements, 
room assignments and registration, as 
well as the preparation of materials 
for leaders and meetings. 
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Housing Bureau 


for 52nd Annual Convention of the 
Virginia Education Association 


The hotels of Richmond, together 
with the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, will operate an independent 
Housing Bureau for the VEA Conven- 
tion. 

Beginning September 22, Mrs. 
Lee J. Hasbrouck will set up the Hous- 
ing Bureau at the VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia, where she will confirm all 
requests for hotel room reservations. 
The week of the convention she will 
be located in the assistant manager’s 
office at the Hotel John Marshall, avail- 
able for further service. 

All reservation requests from 
school people, exhibitors, and 


others attending the convention 
should be sent to the Housing Bureau 
for the VEA Convention, 116 South 
Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
They will be filed and acknowledged 
after September 22. 

Priority will be given to requests 
by members of the VEA Board of 
Directors, superintendents of 
schools, presidents of local asso- 
ciations, presidents of Depart- 
ments and Sections and exhibi- 
tors for hotel rooms at the John 
Marshall, the headquarters hotel. 
Special forms will be mailed to 
these individuals for making 
hotel reservations. 

No reservations will be made 
by the hotels. 


Richmond— 


October 29, 30, 31, 1958 


As single rooms are limited, please 
arrange to share rooms—two to a 
room or three whenever possible. If 
space is not available in the hotel of 
your choice, the Housing Bureau will 
endeavor to assign you to your second 
or third choice. Overflow accommoda- 
tions may be placed in motels and 
tourist homes, if desired. 

After making reservations, should 
it be found impossible to attend the 
convention, please cancel reservations 
by notifying the Housing Bureau 
promptly. 

The form below is for your conven- 
ience in requesting hotel reservations 
through the Housing Bureau, Com- 
plete and mail the form today. 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL—JOHN MARSHALL 


HOTEL RATES 
Hotel 


Cage Siete... ..... 
*Jefferson Hotel ...... 
Hotel John Marshall .. 
King Carter Hotel .... 
yo... ee 
Raleigh Hotel ........ 
Hotel Richmond ..... 
Hotel William Byrd ... 


*Due to conflict with another convention, only 
a small number of rooms will be available for 


Wednesday night, October 29. 





Each 

Double Additional 

Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
$2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6 00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 
5.50-11.00 9.50-15.00 11.50-15.00 2.00 
5.00- 9.00 8.50-12.50 9.50-16.00 2.00 
4.00- 7.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00-10.00 2.00 

5.00 7.00 8.00 Suite for 3 or 4 persons $12.00 

4.00- 6.00 7.00-12.00 7.00-12.00 2.00 
4.50- 6.50 6.50- 8.50 8.00-11.00 2.00 
4.50- 9.75 6.75- 9.50 8.75-12.25 2.00 








Richmond 


VEA CONVENTION 











October 29-31, 1958 


ROOM RESERVATION BLANK—Please Type or Print 


HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 


116 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please make reservations as follows: 


Ae oe eS eee eh ee oe ee hs) a eee ee Oe ea 
Rooms for one person ks ee, Se i .. per room 
Rooms for two persons (double bed) i 8 rey eer 3 ae .. per room 
Rooms for two persons (twin beds) 2) 2 Aigo > eee .. per room 
Other type of room for......... persons NU eg ce ylides arses _ > ae .. per room 
Wien bet. ....... Without bath........ 

AM AM 
homes = CO nS as eS oe PM Ee) ia dw eg te ihn & 4 416.0 6 SS fee PM 
Please print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservation: 

Name Street Address City State 
Ag alah a eP NR NO Fe RE UE TE BUI ogc 5 6c onc ccc rcce rc ccccewsnesssenssoeess 
ED och, cca el. bu Skene Sao a ee eS Ss 
MS 655 cb dace ve AUT BM Mie 0 e oidinth Company 
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TE on can pa a where © 9.5 & ee $8 Whee ee Wie dius 
All reservations will be confirmed only to the person making the reservutions, unless otherwise requested. 













52nd Annual Convention 


of the 


Virginia Education Association 


October 29-31, 1958—Richmond 


Theme 


“Quality Education” 


General Schedule 


Wednesday, October 29 8 

4:00 P.M.—District meetings of 
Delegates 

6:00 P.M.—Delegate dinner for Dis- 
tricts E, H, I, M, P 

8:00 P.M.—Business Session ‘ 


< 


12 


Thursday, October 31 3 
9:00-12:00—Business Session 
12:00-2:00—Luncheon meeting of 
Departments 
2:00 P.M.—Meeting of Departments 
3:00-5:00—Open House, VEA Head- 10 
quarters 
4:00 P.M.—Tea, Miller & Rhoads 
6:00 P.M.—Delegate dinner for Dis- 
tricts A, C, G, F, J, D 


6 


8 


:00 P.M.—General Session 


Friday, October 31 
9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Sections 


:00-2:00—Luncheon meetings of 
Sections 
:00 P.M.—Meetings of Sections 


3:00-5:00 P.M.—Open House, VEA 


Headquarters 
:00 P.M.—Delegate dinner for Dis- 
tricts B, K, L, N, O 
:00 P.M.—Final Session 
:30 P.M.—President’s Reception 
Deadline on Resolutions for 
consideration by Delegate As- 
sembly—Monday, October 27, 


6:00 P.M. 


Schedule of Meetings 


Monday, October 27 


9:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 





3:30 P.M. 


Executive Board, Department of 


Visiting Teachers 


Tuesday, October 28 4:00 P.M. 

9:00 A.M. Meetings of Districts 

VEA Board of Directors 6:00 P.M. 

2:00 P.M. Delegate Dinner for Districts E, H, 

Department of Superintendents I, M, P 

8:00 P.M. 8:00 P.M. 


Department of Superintendents 
Executive Board, Department of 


First General Session of VEA 


Delegate Assembly 








<n sigonael Thursday, October 30 
Wednesday, October 29 7:30 A.M. 
9:30 A.M. Breakfast, George Peabody College 
Coffee Hour, Department of Super- Alumni 
visors Breakfast, Phi Delta Kappa 
Department of Superintendents 9:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. Second General Session of VEA 
Department of Supervisors Delegate Assembly 
1:00 P.M. Department of Secondary School 
Luncheon, Department of Superin- Principals 
tendents 9:30 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. Department of Supervisors 
12:00 Noon 


Department of Supervisors 
Advisory Board, Departments of 
Elementary Principals 
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Luncheon, Department of Visiting 
Teachers 


Complete programs of Depart- 
ments and Sections will appear in 
the October issue of the Journal. 
This schedule of meetings in- 
cludes only those reported at 
press time. 


12:30 P.M. 

Luncheon, Department of Super- 
visors 
2:00 P.M. 
Department 

Principals 
Department 
Principals 
2:30 P.M. 
Executive Board, Department of 
Classroom Teachers 
3:00 P.M. 
Open House, VEA Headquarters 
Department of Visiting Teachers 
4:00 P.M. 
Tea, Miller & Rhoads 
6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts A, C, 
G, F, J, D. 


Dinner, Department of Elementary 


of Elementary School 


of Secondary School 


Principals 

8:00 P.M. 

Third General Session of Dele- 
gate Assembly and Conven- 
tion 

Friday, October 31 





7:30 A.M. 

NEA Breakfast 

8:00 A.M. 

Breakfast, Delta Kappa Gamma 

Breakfast, Randolph-Macon College 
Alumni 

9:00 A.M. 

Art Department, Coffee and ‘‘Hello”’ 
Hour 

Coffee Hour, Madison College 
Alumnae 

Guidance Section 

Department of Special Education 

School Librarians Section, Registra- 
tion 

Teaching Materials Section, Regis- 
tration 

9:30 A.M. 

Art Department, Exhibits, Demon- 
strations and Workshops 

Department of Classroom Teachers 

Business Education Section 

Elementary Language Arts Section 

Elementary Section, Music Depart- 
ment 

Industrial Arts Section and Trade 
and Industria] Education Section 

Mathematics Section 

Social Studies Section 

Advisory Committee, Student Coop- 
erative Association 
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10:00 A.M. 
Music Department 
Vocal Section 
College Section 
Band and Orchestra Directors 
Educational Secretaries Section, 
Executive Board 
School Librarians Section 
School Nurses Section 
Elementary Mathematics Section 


10:30 A.M. 
Classical Section 
Distributive Education Section 
11:00 A.M. 
Special Education Department 
Piano Section, Music Department 
Educational Secretaries Section 
Teaching Materials Section 


11:30 A.M. 


Art Department 


12:00 Noon 
Luncheon, Advisory Committee and 
State Committee Chairman, SCA 
Luncheon, Social Studies Section, 
Executive Board 
12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon, Art Department 
Luncheon, Geography Section 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Virginia Vocational Asso- 
* ciation 
Joint Luncheon, Department of 
Special Education and Guidance 
Section 
Luncheon, Educational Secretaries 
Section 
12:45 P.M. 
Luncheon, University of Richmond 
Alumni-ae 


1:00 P.M. 

Music Department 

Dessert-Coffee, Radford College 
Alumnae 

Luncheon, School Librarians and 
Teaching Materials Sections 

Student Cooperative Association 

1:30 P.M. 


Luncheon, Classical Section 


2:00 P.M. 

English Section 

Retired Teachers Section 

School Nurses Section 

2:15 P.M. 

Art Department 

2:30 P.M. 

Reading Clinic, Music Department 

Vocal Section, Music Department 

Band and Orchestra Directors, Music 
Department 

Social Studies Section 
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3:00 P.M. 


Open House, VEA Headquarters 

Coffee Hour, Bridgewater College 
Alumni 

Tea, Lynchburg College Alumni 


4:00 P.M. 

Tea, Librarians Section, Cokesbury 
Book Store 

6:00 P.M. 


Delegate Dinner for Districts B, K, 
L, N, O 


8:00 P.M. 
Final Session of Delegate As- 
sembly and Convention 
10:30 P.M. 


President’s Reception 


Saturday, November | 





10:30 A.M. 

Modern Language Section 
1:00 P.M. 

Luncheon, Alpha Delta Kappa 
1:15 P.M. 


Luncheon, Modern Language Section 








THE TEACHER SPEAKS 


This new feature, suggested by the Journal Committee, invites letters written by 
scheol personnel expressing their views. Here is an opportunity for the teacher 
to speak on problems or offer suggestions for the improvement of our schools. 


Having just finished a summer 
school course for which credits are to 
be used for the renewal of my teacher’s 
certificate for another ten-year period, 
I am full of enthusiasm about summer 
courses. My enthusiasm is due mainly 
to two feelings: one, pleasant memories 
of six weeks spent in receiving helpful 
and meaningful information, and 
second, a feeling of understanding and 
sympathy with the student’s point of 
view, after having been on the pupil’s 
side of the desk again. I am glad that 
I was able to find a course which I be- 
lieve will help me be a better teacher 
in the subject field in which I am 
working. 

And now—the reason for my letter. 
I believe that the above results are not 
always evident after a summer or ex- 
tension course session. Too often 
teachers are inclined to take anything, 
no matter what the immediate need 
may be, just to get the necessary hours 
of credit. Or, on the other hand, 
credit cannot be given in a subject 
which a teacher feels will be of im- 
mediate benefit because he, at some 
previous time when the subject was not 
necessarily meaningful, had already 
taken that class. 

Should not the goal of every teacher 
be to improve himself, and should not 
the local and State administrations be 
more concerned with what a teacher 
needs to take rather than that he ful- 
fill certain routine certification re- 
quirements? Do we not continue to 
need more attention to the needs of the 
individual teacher as far as certifica- 
tion is concerned? 


Louise M. Crisp (Mrs. Louis S.) 
Robert E. Lee High School 
Staunton, Virginia 


‘A child must be six years of age on 
or before October 1 of the year in 
which he enters First Grade.’ 

This, in effect, is our state law of 
eligibility for First Grade. As a First 
Grade teacher, I do not feel this is an 
adequate regulation. 

Instances have proven that many 
children are not ready for the First 
Grade at the age of six and consequent- 
ly are placed in the “immature group” 
—often comprising one-fourth or even 
one-third of the total class enrollment. 
Chances are this group will repeat First 
Grade the following year. 

On the contrary, many children 
are mature and ready for school at five 
—this group wastes a year in kinder- 
garten and becomes bored with First 
Grade work. 

Another angle to be considered of 
those children having birthdays during 
the month of October—just under 
eligibilty and too old the following 
year. Parents of this age group have 
been known to send the youngster to 
visit grandmother in another state 
where he could be officially enrolled in 
school for six or eight weeks and then 
brought home to finish the term. 

My suggestion to end this problem 
is a comprehensive, standardized readi- 
ness test to be given the child at the 
age of five, six or even seven, if neces- 
sary, to determine his readiness for 
school. This should be administered as 
a game with the child being unaware 
of possible results. There would be 
many loopholes to this type of test, but 
in time, I feel would be more effective 
than our present system. 


June A. Steppe 
Potomac School 
Dahlgren 
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faewt US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


It’s always so good to have 
Dad home! 


Home—the place he 
works hard to keep safe 
and secure. In a free and 
peaceful world he can al- 
ways be there to take care 
of his family. But peace 
costs money. 

Money for strength to 
keep the peace. Money for 
science and education to 
help make peace lasting. 
And money saved by indi- 
viduals. 

Your Savings Bonds, as 
a direct investment in your 
country, make you a Part- 
ner in strengthening Amer- 
ica’s Peace Power. 

The chart below shows 
how the Bonds you buy will 
earn money for you. But 
the most important thing 
they earn is peace. They 
help us keep the things 
worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you 
buying as many Bonds as 
you might? 





HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E BONDS 


(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


bay $2,500 | $5,000 | $10,000 


want about 


each week, | sa75 | $950 | $18.75 




















This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. 
Start your program now! 














y 
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Photograph by Howard Zief 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriolic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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Virginia Seventh in School Savings 


Virginia’s rank in School Savings 
moved two notches this year, giving i: 
seventh place in the Nation on stamp 
sales with a total volume of $556,005 
for the school year. Some 214,029 
pupils were exposed to the school sav- 
ings program this past session, with 
373 orders for school material, reports 
Chapman H. Edwards of Richmond, 
State Director of the U.S. Savings 
Bonds Division. 

Active chairmen in 94 of the 115 
school divisions helped to make pos- 
sible this record. 

Outstanding programs were con- 
ducted by three school divisions—Nor- 
folk City, Smyth County and Fairfax 
County. Norfolk City had a pupil ex- 
posure of 36,609, with 34 per cent of 
the pupils participating in the stamp 
program. Smyth County’s enrollment 
of 6,984 pupils purchased $33,121.07 
in stamps. In Fairfax County, the pro- 
gram was in operation in 73 of the 77 
schools, with 30% of the pupils saving 
regularly. 

The Virginia School Savings Program 
in the white public schools has been 
carried on under the auspices of the 
Virginia Education Association by a 
committee headed by Dr. Edward AI- 
vey, Jr. as chairman during the more 
than sixteen years of operation. 


Success Factors 

Miss Minnie Rouse, chairman of the 
Smyth County School Savings Com- 
mittee, says the following factors were 
among those contributing to the suc- 
cess of the School Savings Program in 
Smyth County: 

1. The organization of a committee, 
with one enthusiastic member in charge 
of a certain number of schools in each 
area of the county. 

2. One teacher in each school re- 
sponsible for boosting the program in 
that school. 

3. A fine group of teachers in Smyth 
County who teach Thrift and Saving 
through the program. (The teacher in 
our school who does the buying of 
stamps from the RFD mail carrier 
weekly has a Booster Club which visits 
the classrooms with peppy songs to re- 
mind us to bring our money for stamps 
on ‘Stamp Sales Day’.) 

4. Publicity and recognition is given 
each school participating. 

This program has the approval of 
Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superin- 
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terdent of Public Instructicn, who has 
encouraged division superintendents to 
promote school savings. 

Certificates of recognition were pre- 
sented to members of the VEA School 
Savings Committee by the Treasury 
Department for their services in pro- 
moting the School Savings Program. 
Presentation of these certificates was 
made at the annual meeting of the 
committee at the VEA Headquarters 
on July 18 to Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., of 
Mary Washington College, chairman of 
the VEA School Savings Committee, 
and the following members — Paul 
Hounshell of Culpeper; Mrs. Patty 
Jackson, Amelia County; Floyd 
Jenkins, State Department of Educa- 
tion; L. H. McCue, Lynchburg; C. E. 
Major, Middlesex County; Maude Ma- 
honey, Alleghany County; W. A. Scar- 
borough, Dinwiddie County; and 
Millard P. Strickler, Princess Anne 





ELKTON HIGH SCHOOL, newest of Rockingham County’s schools, held 


Selected for Science Award 


Bruce A. Baker, a sixth grade 
teacher at Fairfax County’s Willston 
Elementary School, has been cited for 
a special science award, as part of its 
Teacher Citation Program for recog- 
nizing science and mathematics teach- 
ing in both elementary and secondary 
schools of the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area, the Joint Board on Science 
Education (Washington Academy of 
Science and the D. C. Council of En- 
gineering and Architectural Societies. ) 
Mr. Baker was one of twelve such 
award winners from the Metropolitan 
Area, 

Mr. Baker has been instrumental in 
developing a high degree of interest 
and activity in science at the Willston 
School. He came to Fairfax County in 
September, 1955 after having attended 
Cook Academy and Geneseo State 
Teachers’ College in New York State 
and the American University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he received his 
Bachelor of Science Degree. 


open house last April 13. The new $750,000 high school is of functional design 
—a long, low building faced with Colonial-type brick in random shades of red. 
It is situated on 22 acres of land at the foot of the Blue Ridge mountains, fronting 
on US highway 33, a short distance east of Elkton. The schoo] has an auditorium 
seating 475, a cafeteria for 150, 518 individual lockers built into walls of the 
corridors, a large gymnasium and intercom system. Visitors inspected the Home 
Economics Department, science rooms, machine shop, typing room, library, art 


and other classrooms. 


W. J. King is principal of the new 
Elkton High School. Before coming 
to Elkton in 1953, he had been prin- 
cipal of the Clifton Forge High School. 
Prior to that he had been Vocational 
Advisor for the Veterans Administra- 
tion regional office in Roanoke. He 
began his teaching career in Giles 
County and has also been principal of 
Narrows High School. He served in 
the U.S. Navy for four years. Mr. 
King received his AB degree from 
Emory and Henry College in 1932 and 
his Master’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in 1951. He 
has also done work toward his Doctor’s 





W. J. King 


degree at the University of Virginia. 
Mr. King is the current president of 
the Rockingham County Education 
Association. 
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Build ... improve ...expand your reading program with 


The ABC Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Grades 1 through 6 Emmett A. Betts Carolyn M. Welch 


Story Books e Study Books 
Teacher’s Guides 
(also available in Teacher’s Editions) 


AND for your hard-to-interest 


The Mastery of Reading 


Revised and Enlarged 


WORLDS OF ADVENTURE, GRADE 7 
Matilda Bailey Ulin W. Leavell 


Study Book e Teacher’s Guide 


A practical plan for taking care of individual differences 
is the basis of the Betts reading-study program. The ABC 
Betts Basic Readers provide a two-level readiness program 
consisting of language-readiness activities to develop the 
pupil’s oral language skills and reading-readiness activities 
to prepare the pupil for reading and to help him take his 
first steps in reading. From the first grade through the sixth 
grade, these readers insure individual growth in compre- 
hension through the careful development of interest, phonics 
and other word-learning skills, and the ability to think. 


7th graders... 


Adventures—at home and in faraway places, now and in 
distant ages—await the young people who read Worlds of 
Adventure. Through an amazing variety of stimulating activ- 
ities, pupils are helped to increase their reading power. 
Comprehension, rate of reading, and vocabulary development 
are stressed in the first three chapters of this book. These 
three skills are then maintained and extended in the suc- 
ceeding chapters, and other skills are added. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Time to show her the charming animated film 
“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions 


LG little girl 
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THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION 


by 
Walt Disney Productions 
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Each year over 100,000 girls begin to men- 


early in their lives. With naturalness and 
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—— -———-———- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -——k--—k-- “9, eee 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. ST-98, Neenah, Wisconsin 


VERY PERSONALLY YOU! 


ffers more detailed explanati 


Please send me free, except for return postage, your 16 mm. sound and color film, 
“The Story of Menstruation.” Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)- 


Also send the following: copies of ‘‘You’re A Young Lady Now" (for girls 9 to 12) 


for the teen-ag zirl. Also 


Phy 


——copies of ‘Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


[] Physiology Chart [_] Mother-Daughter Program 


(J Teaching Guide 
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Candid Camera at Cleveland 


First experience with the new VEA “camera recording” caught 
these candid shots among many others during the Cleveland Con- 


vention. 


VEA President M. H. Bell 
chats with H. L. Russell, Jr. 
of Harrisonburg. 


Dr. Oliver J. Caldwell, U. 
S. Office of Education, com- 
ments on education in Russia 
with the 1957 Outstanding 
Teacher of America. He ad- 
dressed the Edpress luncheon 
on his recent Soviet trip 
during the Cleveland Con- 
vention. 


Alpha Spitzer and Mrs. 


Hattie Quinby of Fairfax 
County serve punch at the 
VEA headquarters room in 


Cleveland. 


Virginians All—Two NEA 
staff members, residents of 
Virginia, Hazel Davis (left) 
and Grace Brewbaker (right) 
chat at VEA reception with 
Margaret Graybill of Wood- 
stock, president of District 


Don Begley of Clinch Val- 


ley College, president of the 
Virginia SEA, discusses pro- 
gram with Katherine Hoyle, 
State FTA Consultant, as 
Mrs. Quinby, FTA sponsor 








Roanoke group gathered together at VEA re- 
ception includes Mrs. Reba Rash, Mary DeLong, 
Mrs. Virginia Mason, Mrs. Marvin Burnette, 
Mrs. Virginia Boyd, and Joe Harker. 
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of Fairfax, looks on. 


President-Elect 
Robert Allen of 
Portsmouth and 
Mrs. Allen relax 
in VEA head- 
quarters room at | 
Cleveland. 


Weary Virginia 
delegates rest 
their feet after 
convention ses- j 
sions — Mrs. 
Helen Thrift of 
Hopewell and 
Gladys Yates of 
Suffolk, president 
of District B. 
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State Board Appointment 





William J. Story, Jr. 


William J. Story, Jr., was ap- 
pointed to the State Board of Educa- 
tion on May 10, 1958, for a term of 
four years. Mr. Story has been super- 
intendent of schools at South Norfolk, 
Virginia, since 1949. 

A native Virginian, he graduated 
from the Courtland High School and 
attended the College of William and 
Mary and Atlantic University, receiv- 
ing his AB degree from Elon College 
in 1934 and his Master of Education 
degree from the College of William 
and Mary in 1949. He began his 
career in education as assistant princi- 
pal of Bassett High School, Henry 
County, in 1934. Two years later he 
moved to Cradock High School, Nor- 
folk County, as English teacher and 
football coach. After three years, 
he went to Norfolk City as history 
teacher and football coach at Granby 
High School, where he later became 
assistant principal, serving this school 
from 1939 to 1946. He then went to 
Davidson College as head football 
coach, returning to Norfolk in 1948 
as assistant principal at Maury High 
School. Active in community affairs, 
Mr. Story serves on the Board of Direc- 
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tors of Leigh Memorial Hospital, YM- 
CA, and Board of the Suburban Chris- 
tian Church. 


New VEA Board Member 

Emma F. Gallimore, who was 
serving as vice-president of District 
M, became the president on July 1 
when J. E. Rutrough moved to Shenan- 
doah County. She will represent this 
District on the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Miss Gallimore attended public 
schools in her native Wythe Ccunty 
and received her BA degree in Second- 
ary Education from Radford College, 
where she was a member of Kappa 
Delta Pi and Pi Gamma Mu honor 
societies. She teaches algebra at Pulaski 
High School where she began her 
teaching career in 1945. She has been 
a Beta Club sponsor for eleven years 
and is now beginning her sixth year as 
local SCA sponsor and her second term 
on the State SCA Advisory Committee. 

Her local association duties have in- 
cluded chairman of the Welfare Com- 
mittee, vice-president, and president of 
the Pulaski County Education Asso- 
ciation. She is completing her second 
year as local president while serving as 
district president. She has been a dele- 
gate to the NEA and VEA conventions 
for the past three years. 





Emma Gallimore 


Active in church affairs, her ex- 
periences include serving as superin- 
tendent of the Children’s Department 
of the Lutheran Sunday School for 
eight years, a teacher of different grade 
levels, officer in church circles, and 
Luther League adviser. 


New Superintendents 

W. R. Beazley has been named 
Division Superintendent of the City of 
Covington Public Schools. This divi- 
sion was created when the Alleghany- 
Covington Division was separated ef- 
fective July 1, 1958. This division was 
formerly Alleghany County. In addi- 
tion to three terms as superintendent, 
Mr. Beazley has served as principal, 
supervisor, and director of instruction. 
Before coming to Alleghany he taught 
in Hanover County, Virginia and 
Jasper County, Indiana. 


Ray E. Reid became superintendent 
of Arlington schools on July 1. Mr. 
Reid comes to his new position after 
seven years as Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Since last September, Mr. Reid 
headed the Office of Institutional Serv- 





W. R. Beazley 


Ray E. Reid 
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ices of the State Board of Education. 
In that capacity he supervised four 
institutions under the Board’s jurisdic- 
tion: Madison and Longwood colleges, 
Virginia State College, and the Virginia 
School for the Blind and Deaf. 

Nansemond County, in southeast 
Virginia, was Mr. Reid’s birthplace. 
His entire career has been in Virginia. 
He attended William and Mary Col- 
lege, earning both his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees there. 

Beginning as an athletic coach and 
teacher at Isle of Wight High School, 
Mr. Reid became director of athletics 
and assistant principal at Smithfield 
High School. In 1929 he moved to the 
principalship of Cople High School in 
Westmoreland County. After 10 years 
there he became principal at Blackstone 
High School. In 1946 he was appointed 
division superintendent of the schools 
in Amelia and Nottaway counties, 
serving there until 1951 when he be- 
came Assistant State Superintendent. 


Resigns Superintendency 


eed 4 


2 





T. Edward Rutter 

Dr. T. Edward Rutter, superin- 
tendent of Arlington County schools 
for the past six years, resigned on July 
1 to become superintendent of schools 
in Radnor Township, Pennsylvania, re- 
turning to his native state. The Radnor 
schoo] system includes the communi- 
ties of Radnor, Wayne, St. Davids, and 
part of Rosemont and Villanova— 
“main line” Philadelphia suburban 
area. 

Dr. Rutter came to Arlington in 
1950 from Caldwell, New Jersey, 
where he had been principal of Grover 
Cleveland High School. His first posi- 
tion in Arlington was as principal of 
Washington-Lee High School. In 1952, 
when William A Early resigned to be- 
come head of the schools in Savannah 
Georgia, Dr. Rutter was made superin- 
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tendent of the Arlington schools and 
has twice been reappointed to this po- 
sition. Active in professional organiza- 
tions, he has been chairman of the 
Washington Area School Study Coun- 
cil and is a member of the 1959 AASA 
Yearbook Commission. 

Dr. Rutter received his BS degree 
from Franklin and Marshall College in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and earned 
his Master’s degree and Doctor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 


Assistant Superintendents 

Dr. Joseph B. Johnson, who for 
nine years was supervisor of the Teach- 
ing Materials Center of the Arlington 
schools, has been named assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruction 
in the Arlington school system. 

For the past year Dr. Johnson has 
been administrative assistant to the 
superintendent of Schools in Arling- 
ton. Before coming to Arlington, Dr. 
Johnson was Assistant State Supervisor 
of the Bureau of Teaching Materials 
for the Virginia State Department of 
Education. 

A native of Texas, Dr. Johnson is a 
graduate of East Texas State Teachers’ 
College and also received his Master’s 
degree there. His doctorate, from 
George Washington University, is in 
the field of curriculum and administra- 
tion. He has had classroom teaching 
experience both in Texas and in the 
Arlington schools. 

For the past ten years, Dr. Johnson 
has been a part-time lecturer in educa- 
tion at George Washington University. 

C. W. Miller has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of Hampton 
City Schools in charge of instruction 
and personnel. He holds a BS degree 
from the University of Richmond and 
a MA from the University of Virginia. 
He has had experience as a teacher, 
principal, general supervisor, and di- 
rector of instruction. 


Dr. J oseph B. Johnson 





C. W. Miller 


C. W. Watkins has advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent of Martinsville 
City Schools. He previously held posi- 
tions of general supervisor and director 
of instruction in that city. Mr. Wat- 
kins has a BS degree from Roanoke 
College and a MA degree from New 
York University and has done further 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago and the University of Vir- 
ginia. He formerly taught and coached 
in Botetourt County and in Henrico 
County. He also has held principal- 
ships in Henrico County and Coving- 
ton, and served two and a half years 


in the U.S. Navy. 


Administrative Assistant 









i See 
B. R. Harper 

Bryant R. Harper has become ad- 
ministrative assistant to the Superin- 
tendent of York County Schools. He 
has been a high school teacher for two 
years, high school and elementary 
principal for 18 years, and an office 
manager. A graduate of Handley High 
School, Winchester, Mr. Harper has an 
AB degree from Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege and earned his MA degree from 
the University of Virginia. He has 
also done special work at the University 
of Colorado. Mr. Harper has been a 
member of the Lions Club of Win- 
chester and the Kiwanis Club of West 
Point. He is a past president of the 
Ruritan Club and president of the Tri- 
County Education Association. 


C. W. Watkins 
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A. P. Fleshood 


G. Hunter Jones, Jr. 


J. E. Rutrough 


Directors of Instruction 


Arnold Fleshood will move from 
general supervisor to director of in- 
struction for the Martinsville City 
Schools. He previously taught English 
in the Martinsville High School and 
served as principal of Joseph Martin 
Elementary School. He holds a BA 
degree from the University of Rich- 
mond and a MS degree from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. Mr. Fleshood 
has served three years in the U.S. Navy. 


G. Hunter Jones, Jr. has been 
named Director of Instruction for 
Campbell County Schools for 1958- 
1959. Mr. Jones takes over this posi- 
tion after having served as principal 
of the Rustburg High School last year. 
He was visiting teacher for Campbell 
County for three years during 1954- 
1957. Mr. Jones began his teaching ex- 
perience in 1939 in Campbell County 
where he taught for two years before 
his service with the U.S. Army. 

At the close of his army service, Mr. 
Jones became assistant principal of 
Concord High School, later advancing 
to the principalship of this schoo] and 
served in this capacity for six years. 
(1948-1954) 

Mr. Jones received his Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Lynchburg College and his 
Master’s degree in Education at the 
University of Virginia. 

Active in educational and civic or- 
ganizations, Mr. Jones holds member- 
ship in Phi Delta Kappa, Lions Inter- 
national, Masonic Lodge, The Ameri- 
can Legion in addition to membership 
in national, State and local Education 
Associations. He is at present vice- 
president of the Campbell County Ed- 
ucation Association. Mr. Jones is a 
member of the Baptist Church. 


James E. Rutrough, principal of 
Floyd High School, has been appointed 
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Director of Instruction and Admini- 
stration Assistant in the Shenandoah 
County School system effective July 1, 
1958. 

Mr. Rutrough is a native of Floyd 
County, a graduate of Check High 
School, and received the BS and MS de- 
grees from Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He has served in Bland and Floyd 
counties as a teacher of agriculture, and 
science, supervisor of veterans training 
in agriculture, a high school principal, 
and administrative assistant to the 
superintendent of schools in Floyd 
County. 

He has served as president of District 
M of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion and a member of the VEA Board 
of Directors. He is a past president of 
the Floyd Ruritan Club, a past dis- 
trict governor of Ruritan, a past mas- 
ter of the Willis Masonic Lodge and a 
member of the Floyd Presbyterian 
Church. 

William G. Tucker has been ap- 
pointed Director of Instruction for 
Chesterfield County schools. During 
1950-56, he was head teacher and later 
principal of Bon Air Elementary School 
in this county. A veteran of World 


War II, Mr. Tucker received his AB 
degree from the College of William and 
Mary in 1949 and earned his M.Ed. 
degree there in 1954. 

William Graybeal is director of 
Secondary Education for Fairfax Coun- 
ty. Mr. Graybeal has been acting di- 
rector of Secondary Education since 
coming to Fairfax County in 1956. He 
received a BS degree from Emory and 
Henry College in 1947 and a MS in 
Education from VPI in 1953. He has 
completed the course work leading to 
a Doctor of Education degree from 
Peabody College in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

He has held positions of assistant to 
the superintendent, high school super- 
visor, and visiting teacher in Wythe 
County schools and has been a prin- 
cipal, guidance director, and teacher of 
Mathematics and Science. He was 
recently elected treasurer in the Fair- 
fax Education Association. 


General Supervisors 
Gurnie William Bullock, Jr. has 


become supervisor for the Hampton 
schools. He will serve as coordinator 
of the sixth grade work in elementary 
schools, seventh grade work in junior 
high schools and do research work. Mr. 
Bullock has an AB degree from Lynch- 
burg College and a M.Ed. from the 
University of Virginia. He has been a 
business college instructor and prin- 
cipal of schools in Halifax and Albe- 


marle counties. 


Dr. Stanley Huffman, Jr., di- 
rector of teaching materials in Martins- 
ville City Schools, moves to the posi- 
tion of general supervisor. He has 
taught in New Castle High School and 
been a part-time instructor in Educa- 
tional Sociology at the University of 
Virginia. He has a BS degree from 
VPI, a M.Ed. from the University of 
Virginia, and an Ed.D. from the Uni- 





G. W. Bullock, Jr. 


S. A. Huffman 





John W. Sykes 
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versity of Virginia in Audio-Visual 
education. Dr. Huffman is currently 
president of the Virginia Association 
of Teaching Materials Directors. 

John W. Sykes is the new gen- 
eral supervisor of Norfolk County 
schools. His special task is to super- 
vise curriculum development and in- 
service teacher training for the coun- 
ty’s new junior-high program. 

Mr. Sykes moved up from principal 
of Great Bridge Elementary School, 
which he had held since 1954. He 
has been with Norfolk County schools 
since 1947, serving as industrial arts 
teacher and later as assistant princi- 
pal at Great Bridge and Elementary 
School. 

He holds a BS degree from New 
York State College for Teachers and a 
MA from the University of Virginia, 
where he is presently working toward 
a doctorate. 

He served in the Navy from 1942 
until 1944 and has held office in many 
professional organizations. 

David K. T. Tally is Supervisor 
Education in Fairfax 
County. Mr. Tally came to Fairfax 
County from the faculty of Duke Uni- 
versity where he was in charge of 
supervising practice teachers. He holds 
the AB degree from Trinity College of 
Duke University and the Master’s de- 
gree in Education from Duke’s Grad- 
uate School. A Doctor’s degree in Ed- 
ucation is now pending at Duke. He 


of Secondary 


has been a graduate assistant in research 
at Duke. Prior to his university work 
he taught in North Carolina public 
schools. 
Music Supervisor 

Virginia St. Clair Payne has be- 
come vocal music supervisor in the 
Harrisonburg City schools. She has 
directed college and community choral 
groups and produced musical programs 
for radio, television, and the theater. 
She was a voice and choral teacher in 
Central Junior College in Conway, 
Arkansas and in the Arkansas State 
Teachers College. More recently Miss 
Payne resided in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
where she produced opera and starred 
in her own television program, “Ani- 
mal Fair”, a children’s program over 
KARK-TV. She has also worked for a 
New York concert agency. A native 
of Virginia, Miss Payne graduated from 
Covington High School and received 
her Bachelor of Music degree from 
Westminster Choir College and the 
Master of Music degree from North 
Texas State College. 
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Insure Your Automobile 


with HORACE MANN 


and 


Save The Difference! 


Just fill out this sheet—return it to us. We will send you 
a cost quotation on your autos. This is not an application and you 
assume no obligation. It will get you information for now—or 


when needed later. 


PLEASE CHECK 
INSURANCE NEEDS.... 


and mail to: 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
116 South Third Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY: VEA Sponsored 


Property Damage—$5000 ( ) 


Bodily Injury—10/20 ( ) 20/40( ) 30/100( ) 50/100( ) 
MEDICAL PAYMENTS: 
$500 ( ) $1,000( ) $2,000( ) 


COMPREHENSIVE: Fire, Theft, Glass, Vandalism, etc. ( ) 
COLLISION—-Deductible at: $50 ( ) $100 ( ) 
TOWING AND ROAD SERVICE: $10 per case (_ ) 


AUTOMOBILE INFORMATION 


Make of Car | Year 


Body Style Model Name or Number 
Do you have any male drivers under 25? 


When does your present insurance expire? 
Your name Date 


Add ress School 
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e ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


The Curriculum Foundation Series 


Think-and-Do Books 


(to accompany The Basic Reading Series) 


providing novel and interesting opportunities 
to strengthen, check, and maintain the mastery 


of reading skills learned in our basic texts . 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 1900 POLLITT DRIVE 
AND COMPANY FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 


Representatives 


Robert H. Douthat George V. Bernard 
1851 Arch Street 30 Addison Road 
Petersburg, Virginia Fairfax, Virginia 














_ Myron photographed in front of the California atomic-electric power plant built 
ny and General Electric. With her are some of the men 
G-E Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory, site of the plant. 


y Pacific Gas & Electric Com 
who operate the plant and 


‘the 


The girl, 
the men, 
and the atom 


One of the happiest girls in the world is Joyce 
Myron, 18-year-old college student of Drexel 
Institute of Technology. 

She is known across America for her 
triumphs on TV’s “$64,000 Question,” where 
she brilliantly answered questions about the 
new science of atomic energy. And she has 
interested millions in the exciting promise of 
the peaceful atom. 

This picture shows Joyce at the scene of 
one of her TV appearances, an atomic-electric 
power plant near San Francisco —the first 
completed among several now being planned 
and built by electric light and power com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers. 

With Joyce are engineers and scientists 
who run the plant and the nearby atomic 
laboratory. Most are only a few years older 
than Joyce — members of the new generation 
that is unlocking the secrets of atomic energy. 

We salute Joyce Myron and the other 
young atomic scientists and engineers. Theirs 
is the privilege of putting the atom to work — 
for power, for healing, and for other and still 
unknown services to mankind. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY <> 
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Lillian Alexander Eleanor Pond Mrs. Shirley Stoneham Betty J. Winford 


Elementary Supervisors 


Lillian Alexander has been ap- 
pointed elementary supervisor of the 
City of Covington Public Schools. A 
graduate of Madison College, Miss 
Alexander has served as teacher and 
principal in the elementary schools of 
Alleghany County and Covington 
City. She earned her Master’s degree 
at the University of Virginia. 


Eleanor R. Pond is returning to 
the Hopewell City - Prince George 
County School System as elementary 
supervisor after one year’s leave of 
absence during which time she received 
her M.Ed. from the University of Vir- 
ginia. She received her BS degree from 
Radford College and has attended sum- 
mer sessions at the College of William 
and Mary. Miss Pond taught in other 
Virginia schools before coming to 
Hopewell in 1937. She was appointed 
elementary supervisor in 1956. 


Mrs. Shirley Mooring Stoneham 
has advanced to elementary supervisor 
of Chesterfield County schools after 
teaching for five years in this county. 
A native of Virginia’s capital city, she 
received her Bachelor’s degree from 
the Richmond Professional Institute of 
the College of William and Mary in 
1952 and earned her M.Ed. from the 
University of Virginia in 1957. 

Betty Jean Winford, of Salem, 
has been appointed elementary super- 
visor of Charlotte County Schools. 

Miss Winford holds a BS degree from 
Roanoke College and MA degree from 
Columbia University. In addition, she 
has done graduate work at Peabody 
College and at Columbia University. 

For the past three years, she has been 
supervisor of special education in the 
schools of Helena, Montana. Before go- 
ing to Helena, she worked in special 
education in the public schools of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, and Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. 

Her experience in classrcom teaching 
was in Roanoke County, Virginia. 
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Visiting Teachers 


Donald E. Barton was appointed 
visiting teacher and finance officer for 
Campbell County, beginning July 1, 
1958. Mr. Barton’s experience includes 
two years as coach and mathematics 
teacher at Dublin High School in 
Pulaski County, five years as principal 
in the same school and three years as 
supervisor of Apprenticeship Training 
in the Department of Labor. He re- 
ceived his AB degree from Radford 
College and Master of Education from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

John Bittle has been appointed 
visiting teacher for the Martinsville 
City Schools. He holds a BS degree 
from Roanoke College and a MA de- 
gree from New York University. He 
has been coach and math teacher at 
Burkeville High School and held similar 
positions at Hardin Reynolds Memorial 
High School. He has also been a teacher 
and attendance office at Martinsville 
High School, and principal of Blue 
Ridge High School. 

Mrs. Patricia N. Combs, who has 
taught in Stafford County, Florida, and 
for the past two years at King George 
High School, has been appointed as 
visiting teacher for the King George- 
Stafford Division. 

Mrs. Combs holds an AB degree 
from Mary Washington College. In 
addition to her six years of teaching 
experience, she has served two years as 
airplane hostess. 

During the summer, 1958, Mrs. 


D. E. Barton J. W. Bittle 


Mrs. Patricia Combs 


Combs has been enrolled in graduate 
courses at Mary Washington College, 
specializing in elementary education, 
school and community relations, and 
guidance, in preparation for her new 
duties. 

Mrs. Combs is the daughter-in-law 
of the late Dr. Morgan L. Combs, 
former president of Mary Washington 
College. 

Earl W. Miller is Bath County’s 
first visiting teacher, filling a new po- 
sition created with the beginning of 
this school term. He comes to Bath 
County from a similar position in 
Roanoke County. Mr. Miller is re- 
turning to Bath County where he held 
principalships at Millboro and Valley 
High Schools during 1941-45. In his 
more than thirty-five years of service 
with Virginia public schools he has 
been principal of high and elementary 
schools in Buena Vista, Clifton Forge, 
and Floyd, Bedford, and Augusta 
Counties. A native of Rockingham 
County, Mr. Miller received his Bache- 
lor’s degree from Bridgewater College, 
and his Master of Science degree from 
the University of Virginia. 

Herbert G. Carpenter is visiting 
teacher for the Lee High School area 
in Fairfax County. Mr. Carpenter is a 
graduate of the Criglersville High 
School and received his Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Bridgewater College. He was 
awarded the Master’s degree in School 
Administration from the University of 
Virginia. 

He has been a high school teacher at 
Madison High School and an elemen- 
tary teacher and principal in Barbours- 
ville. He was previously a visiting 
teacher in Orange County. 

Virginia R. Case becomes visiting 
teacher for Hampton, replacing Mrs. 
B. Larrabee Carr who retired in June. 
Miss Case advances from the principal- 
ship of the Walter S$. Copeland School 
in Hampton. She holds a BS degree 
from Madison College and a MA from 
the College of William and Mary. 





E. W. Miller 
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F. C. Alexander J. B. Bauer 


Secondary School Principals 


F. Caroll Alexander has been 
named principal of Hopewell High 
School, having assumed his duties on 
July 1, 1958. Mr. Alexander is a na- 
tive of Statesville, North Carolina, 
where he attended the local schools. He 
has a BS degree from RPI and a MS 
degree from VPI. He has held teach- 
ing positions in Roanoke County and 
administrative positions in Roanoke 
and Charlotte counties. 


John B. Bauer is the new principal 
at Brosville High School] in Pittsyl- 
vania County. Last year he held the 
principalship at Monterey Combined 
School in Highland County. During 
1955-57 he was director of industrial 
arts in Parry McCluer High School at 
Buena Vista and for two years previous 
he taught industrial arts in Fredericks- 
burg. He taught mechanical drawing 
at Highland Springs High School in 
Henrico County during 1952-53. Mr. 
Bauer has had eighteen years experience 
in building construction and allied 
fields. He received his BS degree from 
VPI where he was voted a member of 
Phi Kappa Phi and earned his M.Ed. 
degree from the University of Virginia. 

James S. Fowler accepted the July 
1, 1958 appointment as principal of 
Strasburg High School. He was as- 
sistant principal at Pulaski High School 
for three years before his appointment 
in the Shenandoah County School. He 
has also served as principal of the Saint 
Paul Elementary School in Carroll 
County and as a science teacher and 
coach at Fries High School. 

Mr. Fowler received his BS degree 
from Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, Boone, North Carolina and his 
M.Ed. from Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg. 

Frank L. Hege, Jr., was appointed 
to the principalship of Rustburg High 
Schgol, Campbell County, beginning 
July 1, 1958. 
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J. S. Fowler F. L. Hege, Jr. 


Mr. Hege is a native of Campbell 
County and a graduate of the Rustburg 
High School, to which he has been ap- 
pointed. He began his teaching career 
at the Mountain View Elementary 
School and later served as principal of 
that school for six years. In 1957, he 
was appointed visiting teacher and di- 
rector of finance for the schools of the 
county. He is a graduate of Lynch- 
burg College, with a BA in business 
administration. He received his Mas- 
ter’s degree in education in administra- 
tion at the University of Virginia. 

A veteran of the United States Air 
Force, Mr. Hege is a member of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Alpha Beta Chapter 
at the University of Virginia, has 
served as president of the Campbell 
County Education Association, presi- 








C. K. Landes Cecil Layman 


dent of the board of directors of the 
association’s Credit Union, and at 
present is treasurer of the Credit 
Union. He is a member of the Provi- 
dence Methodist Church. 

C. Kenneth Landes, a native 
Augusta Countian, assumes the prin- 
cipalship of Middle River High School 
in Weyers Cave, Augusta County, this 
fall. Mr. Landes completed his public 
schoo] training in the Beverley Manor 
School and received his BA from 
Bridgewater College. He earned his 
M.Ed. in administration from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He is a veteran of 
two years service in the U.S. Navy. 
After one year of teaching at Bridge- 
water High School, he moved to 
Augusta County where he has been 
Guidance Counselor and social studies 











F 
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Official US Navy Photograph 


EDUCATORS TOUR CRUISER. About 125 Virginia educators and school 
superintendents were welcomed aboard the heavy cruiser USS Newport News by 
Captain Andrew H. Hill, USN, Commanding Officer, during a visit to the Norfolk 
Naval Base. They made an extensive tour of the modern Atlantic Fleet cruiser 
from the lowest engine spaces to the flying bridge and took in such important 
ship jobs as combat information center and communication facilities. 
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teacher in the Wilson Memorial High 
School, at Fishersville, for the past six 
years. He is a member of Pleasant View 
Lutheran Church. 

Cecil G. Layman has advanced to 
the principalship of the Spottswood 
High and Elementary School in Augus- 
ta County, where he has served as a 
physical education instructor and coach 
1952. A native of Augusta 
County, he attended the schools of 
New Hope. He then received his BS 
from Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia, and earned his M.Ed. 
degree at Springfield College in Massa- 
chusetts. Except for two years in the 
U.S. Army, all of his teaching ex- 
perience has been in the Spottswood 
School. Mr. Layman is a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, Spottswood 
Ruritan Club, and a past president of 


since 


the Spottswood PTA. 





Dr. Lillian Smith was the only 
woman in her class receiving the 
doctorate degree at the University of 
Maryland on June 7, 1958. She is a 
teacher of the seventh grade at Cen- 
tral School, Pulaski, Virginia. With 
service in the Pulaski 
research was a 
study of juvenile delinquency in 
Pulaski County. She was Pulaski’s 
‘Woman of the Year’ for 1957. Dr. 
Smith was pledged to the Sigma 
Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma, national 
fraternity for graduate 


40 years of 
schools, her doctoral 


honorary 
women of all professions. 


Nancy Lindamood will be super- 
visor of Elementary Music for the 
Bristol City Schools this year. Miss 
Lindamood graduated from Rural Re- 
treat High School, and took her higher 
education at Virginia Intermont Col- 
lege, Bristol, and Madison College, 
Harrisonburg. 
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Dr. S. June Smith, D. Ed., author of 
Educators popular child psychology 
folders, specializes in Child Develop- 








Over one million copies of Educators 
Child Psychology folders have been 
distributed to teachers, offering Dr. 





ment work in public schools. For 
many years, she has been an active 
member of international, national and 
state psychology and mental hygiene 
associations. Educators is proud to 
honor her for distinguished service 
in the field of Child Psychology. 


Educators LIVING-SECURITY—our primary service to teachers— 
features flexible plans tailored to your own needs. 


Smith’s practical advice for helping 
better understand and deal with var- 
ious types of children at different 
age levels. Again this year, a new 
free folder each month is available 
upon request. 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans « Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 


omy Nuitual Life-----» 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 

Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 


bility Protection Plans ( ) Life Insurance Plans. 
¢ 








Travel 
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Address: 








City: 





~ Jack Stanley 
Va. Representative 


State: 
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from the Educational Catalog An outstanding selection of MUSIC BOOKS and \ WS 
TEACHING AIDS designed to make the teaching 
of MILLS MUSIC, INC. of music a more pleasurable experience . . . 


AAS W \ VE. = SSS > 5S 3555. 5555 8 SSS < ee > ~ 
AS CREATING MUSIC WITH CHILDREN Alice . Snyder 
\\ SS S The book you've been waiting for! A practical, streamlined musical guide for the elementary classroom teacher. 


\ ~* . . 
WS Music problems are simply presented and easily mastered. The excellent photographs and up-to-date recording 
SG references together with the song recommendations from all basic texts offer an invaluable guide to every class- 
SS 

SS 


: room teacher. $2.50 N 


\ : Wh XANSANSALAAAAYASAS SAAR ASAE AANA AL LNA. WS XA.ANAA MASSA AAA BAA SS Am SAA A) 


Alice M. Snyder “SIGHT READING FUN” 
A thoroughly diverting song book which includes S ~ 
easy-to-sing descants and easy-to-play rhythms and SN eries 


















, harmonies. Contains songs for all occasions and basic by Carl W. Vandre 


instruction on the Autoharp, Harmolin and How to ; : 
Choose Chords $1.25 These song books use the simplest of reading and 
eR SRS Rens We 8 ws Be eR TSE EPR EE EEE FD A RSA Sees eee © rhythmic problems and progress so logically that the 

student masters all new problems with ease. 


LET’S SING PARTS 


Books One & Two 
by RjStaples 
A simple, progressively-graduated approach to part 
singing, in two books. The parts are largely melodic 
to provide interest for all participants. 
BOOK 1 —For the Junior High Classroom or Begin- 





NEW, REVISED EDITIONS) 





Sing or Play Sight Reading Fun (Unison — 75 
Two-Port Sight Reading Fun (SA monn men Toten «19 
Three-Port Sight Reading Fun (SSA) resect arms. -79 
S.A.B. Sight Reading Fun (For Changing Voices) - 

Four-Part Sight Reading Fun (SATB 75 
Sight Reoding Fun for Chenged Voices 










ree Re I avis ce cies PEP eee ee (Unison, Two-Part, Three-Part, And Four-Port 75 
BOOK 2 —For the Soprano, Alto, Cambiata and Bar- (Send for a complete listing of ‘Song Books With 
a Plan’) 





itone voices of the General Music Class or Young 
TIS 5. bal Batre we see Fp + dso. rere 85¢ 
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VSS LSE TA LL SAS ETS LSS 4 LASALLE SLSR VEE ON) 
Students will love this new and fascinating way of 
for classroom or individual study. Lightweight, dura- : learning music. Apply the removable plastic notes, 
ble with permanent staves. Large Board $2.00; Small sharps and flats to the flocked staff board. Hundreds 
Board $1.50 N of musical combinations are possible $2.50 
\wa RAAAAANEA Saran ranmars ADAVAADSAAA LDA RA RERAL BB BLE RN AA \NASS|VAASCAAATSAL AS LA SARS’ NAA ELSE SSS A EAR A WN 
A two-octave plastic piano keyboard with raised black keys. Excellent training for class or individual study, si- 
lent piano practice and voice or harmony classes. Inter!ock as many keyboards as desired. $1.50 each plastic 
MILLS MUSIC, INC. -+- 1619 Broadway + New York 19, N.Y. 
e VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE V.E.A. CONVENTION, BOOTHS #33 AND #34 AT THE MARSHALL ROOM e 


NOTE AND STAFF SET 
A new and practical music writing board, ideally suited 
NY THE “VANDRE” INTERLOCKING PLASTIC KEYBOARD 
keyboard (Note Finder provided free) ; : NN WS 

















Heads Washington-Lee 


Functional Teaching Aids Benjamin T. Norris, former as- 


_— sociate principal, is the new principal 
OF THE MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY of Arlington’s Washington-Lee High 


School which has an enrollment of 


READING e ARITHMETIC e KINDERGARTEN | ' 

| 2600 students. Washington-Lee High 
NURSERY ETC. and CREATIVE ART | School was listed by Time Magazine 
MATERIALS... Challenging Media. | of last October 21 as one of the 38 out- 


standing secondary schools in th 


® 


EDUCATIONAL THERMOMETER +9377 | United States. 
Mr. Norris came to Washington-Lee 
KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION in 1952 from the principalship of the 


3304 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. | high school at Buchanan. With 19 
VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE 


CECIL S. WRIGHT, 3115 Monument Ave., Apt. 9, Richmond, Va. | years of experience in education, he has 


| taught in junior high school and later 
a en —— | at Maury High School in Norfolk 
from 1941 to 1950. He has also been 


VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | active in Boys’ Club and YMCA 


























groups. A native of North Carolina, 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS BESS 
World’s Leading Producer of Authentic Makers of Fine Pr inting Plates Mr. Norris attended the schools of 
ie Fol: Music en Records. é 
including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LI 103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND. VA. | Hickory, N. C. and the Claremont 











BRARY which contains an unusual selection of 

the music of over 300 peoples, recorded on loca- | Central High School. He holds a 
tion by native orchestras and local groups; each — : 

Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive 


notes by famous collectors and _ recognized 
authorities. And the famous SONGS TO GROW 


| 
ON series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF CONSIDERED | 











BS degree from Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, N. C., and a 





JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, IN- ty qnenerativn aabiiiner wee oft Master’s degree from New York Uni- 
TERNATIONAL SCIENCE and LITERA- publication, higher royalty national distribution, | | . 
TURE series. and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- | | versity. He has also completed much 
For complete catalogue write to: ae RM i's MS directly. | ‘ ‘ A 
Folkways Records & Service Corp. PP ag gg of the required work for a doctor’s de- 
117 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. r'', Agnes 
« NEW VORK 17, &. ¥ gree at the University of Virginia. 
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H. P. Nolan 


H. W. Monger 


Hubert W. Monger takes over as 
Wilson Memorial High School’s second 
principal establishment in 
1947. Mr. Monger is a native of Mc- 
Gaheysville, Rockingham County, 
where he graduated from the public 
schools. He attended Bridgewater Col- 
lege and received his BA in business ad- 
ministration in 1949. He did graduate 
work at Madison College, and received 
his M.Ed. from the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1956. Mr. Monger served in 
the U.S. Navy for two years as a radio 
experience 


since its 


operator. His teaching 
started in Augusta County at North 
River High School. From there he 
went to Craigsville High School where 
he spent two years as the athletic 
coach. He advanced to the principal- 
ship at Craigsville, serving for four 
years, and then he returned to the 
North River High School where he 
served for two years as principal. He 
is a member of the Congregational 
Christian Church and the North River 
Ruritan Club. A past president of the 
Craigsville Lions Club, and the Augus- 
ta County Principals’ Association, he 
is currently president of the Augusta 
County Education Association. 

Hugh Penn Nolan has been ap- 
pointed principal of Randolph-Henry 
High School, Charlotte County, after 
serving Luray High School, in Page 
County, as principal for the past three 
years. 

Born in Meredith, Brunswick Coun- 
ty, Virginia, Mr. Nolan attended Al- 
berta High School. He continued his 
education at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, where he received the Bache- 
lor of Science degree and the M.Ed. in 
supervision and administration. 

His classroom teaching experience 
was at Blackstone High School, and 
Handley High School, Winchester. 
Prior to his work at Luray, he was 
principal of Cape Charles High School. 

Mr. Nolan holds membership in the 
Ruritan Club, Rotary International, 
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Willis P. Oglesby F. L. Robinette 


Future Business Leaders of America, 
the National Honor Society, and the 
Methodist Church. 

Willis P. Oglesby has been ap- 
pointed principal of Big Island High 
School in Bedford County. He has 
been director of guidance for the past 
two years and was a teacher-coach at 
Big Island High School for nine years. 
Mr. Oglesby has a BA degree from 
Lynchburg College and is doing grad- 
uate work at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Frank L. Robinette has been 
named principal of Gate City High 
School in Scott County. Mr. Robinette 
attended Lincoln Memorial University 
and received his BS and MA degrees 
from East Tennessee State College. He 
has taught at Fairview High School 
and for the past three years he served 
as assistant principal at Rye Cove High 
School. 

Charles G. Smith, Jr. comes to 
Chesterfield County as the new prin- 
cipal of Midlothian High School. For 
the past five years he has been prin- 
cipal of Stanley High School. Mr. 
Smith has seventeen years of public 
school experience. Born in Virginia, he 
received his BA degree from King Col- 
lege, Bristol, Tennessee, in 1941 and 
earned his M.Ed. at Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute in 1952. He is now a 
graduate student at the University of 
Virginia. 

Eugene E. Smith of Churchville, 
returns to his alma mater as its prin- 
cipal. He has been appointed principal 
of the North River High School near 
Mt. Solon, Virginia, in his native 
Augusta County. After receiving his 
BA degree from Bridgewater College, 
he taught for one year in the Mc- 
Gaheysville High School. In 1949 he 
went to Bethany Bible Seminary at 
Chicago where he completed his BD 
degree. At the same time he attended 
DePaul University where he received 
his M.Ed. in secondary supervision and 











Eugene E. Smith 


C. G. Smith, Jr. 


administration. He returned to Augus- 
ta County where he taught in the 
Churchville School for two years. In 
1954 he was appointed to the principal- 
ship of the Deerfield Elementary 
School, and served for one year. After 
that he went to Mt. Sidney Elementary 
School, 
principal for the past three years. He 
has been a vice-president of the Augus- 
ta County Education Association and 
secretary of the County 
Principals’ Association. In addition to 
his school duties he is pastor of the 
Elk Run Church of the Brethren and, 
together with his brother, operates a 
dairy farm near Churchville. 


where he has served as its 


Augusta 





Specialists 
in 
School Cafeterias 


A 

ONE-STOP 
SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Phone Richmond MI 8-8314 
Norfolk EX 7-2311 
Roanoke DI 3-8677 
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Vernon Barnes 


Junior High School 
Principals 


Vernon Barnes wil! head one of 
the new junior high schools to be 





Orin Counts I. H. 


Levenson W. L. Smith, Jr. 


operated for the first time in Henrico 
County this school year. He has been 
appointed to the principalship of the 
Brookland Junior High School. He 
comes to Henrico County from Nor- 





Jwo. important sores 


GINN BASIC READERS 





Yoakam-Daw 


LEARNING TO SPELL 


Write for full information 
on these two highly 


successful series. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave. 


This highly successful series provides all the equipment 
needed for a superior basal reading program: colorful 
readers with good stories and poems, workbooks in full 
color, complete teachers’ manuals, chart, card sets, tests, 
records, and enrichment readers. The Primary Program 


has been recently revised. 


This colorful, modern speliing series is rich in learning 
and teaching aids. A _ study-test-study plan, including 
systematic review, assures successful learning and word 
retention, Varied exercises develop word building skills. 
Words are presented in story settings. The dictionary 
program is exceptionally complete. 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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H L. Vaughan 


M. G. White 


H. I. Willett, Jr. 


folk County where he has been as- 
sistant principal at Cradock High 
School for the past four years. Prior 
to that he was principal of the Alex- 
ander Park Junior High School in Nor- 
folk County for five years. He also 
coached in Norfolk County for three 
years. Mr. Barnes began his coaching 
and teaching experience in Lee County 
and after two years went to Clifton 
Forge for a similar period. He spent 
three years in the U.S. Navy and is 
now a Reserve member. 

Oren R. Counts has been made 
principal of the H. Wilson Thorpe 
Junior High School in Hampton. The 
building which served as the Hampton 
High School was recently converted to 
a junior high school, with the comple- 
tion of the new high school, and named 
for H. Wilson Thorpe who served as 
principal of Hampton High School for 
more than thirty years. Mr. Counts 
was formerly principal of Fieldale 
School. He holds BS and MA degrees 
from Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

I. Herbert Levenson has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new Tuckahoe 
Junior High School in Henrico Coun- 
ty, becoming its first head. He has 
been assistant principal of Douglas S. 
Freeman High School in this county 
since its opening. His teaching ex- 
perience in Virginia includes Varina, 
Fort Lee, and Hopewell, and he has 
also taught in New York. Mr. Leven- 
son is a past president of the Henrico 
Education Association, and he is now 
serving as secretary-treasurer of Dis- 
trict C of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation. A graduate of the Richmond 
Professional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary, he holds a Master of 
Arts degree from New York Univer- 
sity and has attended doctoral seminars 
at the University of Virginia. 

W. L. Smith, Jr. will head the 
new Fairfield Junior High School in 
Henrico County. He came to Henrico 
County in 1952 as principal of the 
Glen Lea Annex School and has held 
the principalship of Highland Springs 
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Elementary School since 1953. Mr. 
Smith taught in his native Richmond 
County during 1930-39. He then be- 
came principal of King George High 
and Elementary School, serving from 
1939 to 1952, with the exception of 
three years in the U.S. Army during 
part of which time he was principal 
of a high school in Germany. A grad- 
uate of Randolph-Macon College, Mr. 
Smith holds a Master’s degree from the 
University of Virginia. He is a mem- 
ber of the Milden Presbyterian Church 
and past master of the Warsaw Bau- 
man Masonic Lodge. Mr. Smith has 
been president of District A, VEA 
and the Henrico County Principals As- 
sociation, and he is the immediate past 
preside .t of the Henrico County Edu- 


cation Association. 


Hugh L. 


cipal of the Frances E. Willard School 


Vaughan will be prin- 


which has been converted from an 


elementary to a junior high school. Mr. 
Vaughan has had 
experience in the Norfolk City School 


twenty-two years 
System. 

Mr. Vaughan received his Bachelor’s 
degree from the College of William and 
Mary in 1931 and his Master’s degree 
in Education from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1940. He is 
presently working on his Doctorate. 

Mr. Vaughan taught in the Norfolk 
City School System for seven years, 
then left to enter private business. He 
returned to the Norfolk System and 
served as principal of several elemen- 
tary schools for the next twelve years, 
and as auditor of the Norfolk City 
School System for three years. 

M. G. White has been made prin- 
cipal of Monroe Junior High School in 
Roanoke. 1951 
sistant principal at Roanoke’s Jefferson 
School, 
taught and was head of the Science De- 


He began 


Since he has been as- 


High where he previously 
partment during 1942-50. 
his teaching experience at Lawrence- 
ville High School. Mr. White holds a 
BA degree from Bridgewater College 
and a MS from VPI. 
retary of District P Principals, a mem- 
ber of YMCA 
Board, and a member of the National 
Committee on Work with High School 
Youth. He serves on the official board 
and as superintendent of the Adult De- 
partment at Raleigh Court Methodist 
Church. 


He has been sec- 


the Southern Area 


American Education Week 
November 9-15, 1958. 


for SEPTEMBER, 1958 
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Henry I. Willett, Jr., is the new 
principal of Churchland Junior High 
School in Norfolk County. He served 
since 1956 as principal of Hodges 
Manor Elementary School. 

Mr. Willett holds an AB degree 
from Washington and Lee University 
and an M. Ed. from the University 
of Virginia. He started his teaching 
career in Norfolk County in 1955 as 
a seventh-grade teacher at Churchland 
Elementary. Previously, he had taught 
the sixth grade in Martinsville. 

He served two years with the Army 
in Austria. 


Virginia Equipment 
Representative 

Allyn G. Janney has been ap- 
pointed new representative for Eastern 
Virginia for the Virginia School Equip- 
ment Company. 

Mr. Janney has been with the State 
Department of Education since 1946, 
serving first as a district supervisor of 
Veterans Education and in 1950 he 
became an executive officer for State 
Educational Agency for Surplus Prop- 
erties. He is a graduate of Fredericks- 
burg High School Hampden- 
Sydney College. 


and 





FOR STUDENTS OF — 


Virginia 


HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT 


In use in the schools throughout Virginia 


“STUDY SCRAPBOOK OF THE 
OLD DOMINION”— 





Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook un- 
folds an interesting word and picture story 
of the early colonists. Contains 36 pages— 
8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Printed on 
one side of page only, making it ideal for 
the child student to cut out the illustrations 
when making his or her own scrapbook. 


Single Copies 
15 or more copies ....40¢ each 


“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT”’— 


the most comprehensive and easily under- 
stood book yet published on how we govern 
ourselves in Virginia. Contains all the latest 
essential information on the functioning of 
our state, city, and county governments. 148 


pages, 





Single Copies 
10 or more copies .. .$1.40 each 


paper-bound. 


A NEW BOOK... 


| “Fabulous John Smith” 
Single Copies $1 








(Please print name and address clearly) 














10 or more copies 90¢ each | 
VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS Copies * “Virginia’s 
Division of Government” 
VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 No. 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. Copies + “Study Scrapbook of 
You may send me postpaid, the publications the Old Dominion 
indicated. os 
R “Fabulous 
ee * a 
to cover my order. John Smith 
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SUMMER STUDY in 


.S] SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Enjoy in congenial company a stimulating 
vacation full of new ideas, new sights, 
sounds and people. Earn academic or in- 
service credit in Education, Languages, 
Literature, Music, Art, History, Geography, 
Sociology under distinguished faculty mem 
bers of U.S. and overseas colleges. Visit 6, 8, 
10 countries at a cost that makes sense 

much of it tax-deductible. 


STUDY. ABROAD 


250 WEST ‘57th ST. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





PRACTICAL HELP 


FOR CRAFT TEACHERS 





FREE—100 PAGE 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 


100 pages of ideas, projects, supplies and acces- 
sories for year ’round classroom education and 
training. This amazing Leathercraft catalog 
features complete kits with easy instructions, 
and thousands of low-cost supplies and tools. 
Features Special Quantity Discounts! Send for 
your catalog today... 
You pay LESS at TANDY’S! 


TANDY LEATHER CO. Since (1919) 
P. O. Box 791 HF Fort Worth, Texas 

















MAKE MONEY WRITING 
SHORT PARAGRAPHS 








FREE! Send name—no 


money—for names and ad- 
dresses of editors now buy- 
ing from beginners, also 
descriptions of short para- 
graphs for which they pay 
$2.00 to $25.00 each. 


you don’ t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now getting checks 
every week for short paragraphs. I tell you what 
to write, where and how to sell. Easy coaching, no 
tedious study. Lots of small checks add up quickly. 
Send name for information and list. I'll mail every- 
thing right away—Free! BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-W, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, III. 

















SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 











Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

ily known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee, Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 14, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 




















Southeast _ 
chook Assemblios | 


Drawer 3387—Greensboro, N. C. 
The Complete 





Educational Entertainment Program Service 
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Lucy Allen 
F. M. Clemons 


Elementary School 
Principalships 

Lucy D. Allen will be supervising 
principal of Janet W. Snead and West 
End Schools in Lynchburg this year. 
An experienced primary teacher, she 
has taught at Janet Snead School and 
at Thomas C. Miller School in Lynch- 
burg where she also served as building 
principal of both schools. Miss Allen 
has an AB degree from Longwood 
College. 

Frank M. Clemons, the new 
principal of Great Bridge Junior High 
School in Norfolk County, is a for- 
mer assistant principal at Churchland 
High School. 

He won a bachelor’s degree from 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute in 
1947 and since then has earned two 
master’s degrees—an MA from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in 
industrial arts in 1950; and an M. Ed. 
in school administration from George 
Peabody in 1951. He is author of a 
textbook for industrial arts in the 
secondary schools, entitled Practical 
Woodworking Projects for Today. 

Prior to entering administration, he 
taught at private schools in Tennessee 
and Kentucky and was an industrial 
arts instructor at Churchland High. 

Art B. Coberly, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed principal of Hodges Manor 
Elementary School in Norfolk Coun- 
ty. He has taught the sixth grade at 
Cradock Elementary for four years. 

Mr. Coberly holds an AB and a 
bachelor of theology degree from An- 
derson College and Seminary, Ander- 
son, Ind. His M. Ed. degree in school 
administration was earned at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 


C. M. Robertson 
Joseph Rotella 


A. B. Coberly 


Garfield Shafer, Jr. 


H. D. W. Conner 
T. E. Coleman, Jr. 


Thomas E. Coleman, Jr. has 
been appointed principal of Dumbarton 
Elementary School in Henrico County 
where he was assistant principal last 
year. Prior to this he taught at Hermi- 
tage High School in Henrico County 
and Westhampton Junior High School 
in Richmond. For three years he was 
administrative assistant to the director 
of the Department of Professional and 
Occupational Registration of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. A graduate of 
Battlefield Park High School in Han- 
over County, Mr. Coleman received his 
BS in Business Administration and MS 
in Education from the University of 
Richmond. He is an active member 
of the Monument Heights Baptist 
Church. 

H. D. W. Conner assumed his 
duties as principal of Eagle Rock High 
School, Botetourt County, on July 1. 
He was formerly principal at the 
Asbury Elementary School and Colo- 
nial High School in Botetourt County. 
Born in Bedford, Virginia, Mr. Conner 
moved to Botetourt County at an early 
age and is a graduate of Troutville 
High School. He attended the College 
of William and Mary where he received 
both his AB and M.Ed. degrees. 

A veteran of World War II and the 
Korean Conflict, Mr. Conner is active 
in civic, religious, and professional 
groups in his county. 

Clayton M. Robertson is the 
new assistant principal at Churchland 
Junior High School. Coming to Nor- 
folk County in 1954, he served as a 
teacher for three years and last year 
was assistant principal at Churchland 
Elementary. 

Mr. Robertson holds an AB degree 





W. H. Wood 
R. L. Vaughn 
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from Atlantic Christian College in 
Wilson, N. C., and a MA degree from 
He has done 


East Carolina College. 
further advanced work at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

Joseph Rotella will head the 
organization of the mew modern 
Bethlehem School—a campus type 
school which is a new experiment in 
Henrico County. He has been princi- 
pal of the Dumbarton School for the 
past ten years and previously served 
as administrative assistant at High- 
land Springs High School, having 
come to Henrico in 1946. Mr. Rotella 
began his professional career in Han- 
over County where he served for 24 
years as principal of the Washington- 
Henry High School and after 14 years 
he transferred to the principalship of 
the Battlefield Park School where he 
remained for ten years. Mr. Rotella 
graduated from Norton High School 
in Wise County and earned his AB de- 
gree from the University of Richmond. 

Garfield Shafer has become head 
of one of Norfolk County’s new 
schools this fall, the Churchland Ele- 
mentary School. He 
principal of the old Churchland Ele- 
1954. 


educator in 


has served as 


mentary School since 
A veteran Norfolk 
County, Mr. Shafer was principal at 
James Hurst Elementary School from 
1942 1954. 
He graduated from Duke Universi- 


until 


ty with a BA degree and earned a 
MA from the College of William and 
Mary. He advanced 
work toward a doctorate at the Uni- 


also has done 
versity of Virginia. 
Richard L. 
supervising principal of Biggers School 
and Ruffner School in Lynchburg. He 
Biggers 


Vaughn becomes 


was formerly a teacher at 
School and taught upper grades at 
William Marvin Bass School where he 
also served as building principal. Mr. 
Vaughn holds a Bachelor’s degree from 
Lynchburg College and a Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Virginia. 
William H. Wood, a native Vir- 
ginian, has been appointed to the prin- 
cipalship of the Augusta Springs Ele- 
mentary Schoc] in Augusta County. 
The new principal comes to Augusta 
County from Mexico, Missouri, where 
he was an instructor and coach at the 
Missouri Military Academy for the past 
two years. He received his BA at King 
College, in Bristol, Tennessee, and his 
M.Ed. from the University of Virginia. 


for SEPTEMBER, 1958 

















State-Planters 


Bank of Commerce and Trusts 
Richmond and Hopewell, Va. 











Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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New 

Easy Way 
to Teach 
CURSIVE 
WRITING 
































“YOUR ALPHABET GUIDE CHART” 


Here’s a wenderful, new aid in teaching your pupils better cursive 
writing. Designed for teacher supervision or independent student use, 
Your Alphabet Guide Chart graphically illustrates the formation of 
each letter of the alphabet, plus numbers from 1 to 10. 

With handy ring binding, pages may be separated for student use 
or for posting on board or walls. 

Pages are 8% by 2212 inches in size, clearly printed on heavy 
white paper. 

Send today for Your Alphabet Guide Chart. Price is only $3.52 per 
copy, postpaid. 


THE gore leer COMPANY 


Dept. V, 612 N. Park St. Columbus 8, Ohio 





An ideal way for your school groups to make money. 


THE CARD SHOP, INC. 
315 WEST JONES STREET RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


We specialize in assisting organizations in making money for worth- 
while projects through the sale of Christmas and Everyday cards. You 
make $50.00 by selling 100 $1.00 boxes. Write for free catalogue and 
information. Selections sent on approval. Liberal credit terms ex- 


tended to school organizations. 


Intramural 


(Continued from page 27) 


(b) Conferences 

(c) Equipment storage 

(d) Bulletin for display of 
old standings, retired 
plaques, pictures, and 
all-time record achieve- 
ments 

(e) Student assistant (typ- 
ist, etc.) 

3. The director is required to 
carry a teaching load equal 
to that of any teacher, with 
a salary comparable to that 
of the athletic coach. It 
would be desirable to pro- 
vide for a planning period 
for the intramural program. 
A program of intramural ath- 

letics should be provided for all 

students. The inter-school ath- 
letic program should be an out- 
growth of a good physical educa- 
tion and intramural program. 
Sufficient funds, time and facili- 
ties given by school administrators 
for a sound intramural sports pro- 
gram will pay dividends for the 
students participating. This phase 
of the school curriculum should be 
recognized as a vital and integral 
part of the total school program. 


Constructive Service 
(Continued from page 20) 


ly enunciated in the language of the 
Constitution itself. 

This I mention as an indication 
of the fact that we in your State 
government do not say to you in 
education, here is the problem, you 
solve it; on the contrary, we say to 
you in education, here is the prob- 
lem, we stand with you, ready, 
willing and determined to work 
with you and with all of stout 
heart and resolute mind to do the 
job that must be done for the good 
of the nation and the welfare of all 
our people. 











Journal Index 


Copies of a complete index of Vol 
ume LI of the Virginia Journal of 
Education, listing articles, names and 
events in each issue—September 1957 
through May 1958—are available for 
the asking. Address your requests for 
the index to Miss Phyllis G. Brown, 
Assistant Editor, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 16, Virginia. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


“Their works live on in the 
lives of others” 





Mrs. Pauline H. Birdsall 


Mrs. Pauline Hawkes Birdsall, 
Prince George County. Died Decem- 
ber 1957. A memoriam from the 
Prince George Education Association, 
which she served as vice-president, 
states “The pride and loyalty which 
Mrs. Birdsall exhibited in the teaching 
profession made her an extremely val- 
uable member of our association and 
she will be greatly missed by the mem- 
bers of the Prince George Education 
Association which shall always cherish 
her fine contributions to the profes- 
sion,” 

Mrs. Mary Harris Puckett, Ship- 
man, Nelson County. Died January 
14, 1958. For thirty-eight years she 
taught in the schools of Nelson Coun- 
ty and Albemarle County. “Her pa- 
tient understanding, loyalty to the 
profession, and devotion to duty were 
among the qualities that endeared her 
to parents, students, and co-workers 
wherever she went. Her example will 
be an abiding influence for many years 
to come”—a tribute from her co-work- 
ers. Mrs. Puckett was a past president 
of the Nelson County Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Bennie Booton Shotwell, Orange 
County. Died April 17, 1958. Reso- 
lutions from the Orange County Edu- 
cation Association state in part, “That 
the untimely death of our friend and 
co-worker took from our group one 
of our beloved teachers, whose imprint 
upon the mind and characters of the 
students and faculty with whom he 
daily met has been and will be felt over 
the years. We thank God for the 
memory of Mr. Shotwell, for his faith- 
ful years of service as a teacher and 
principal, his honesty and forthright- 
ness in the execution of his duties, for 
his faithfulness as a friend, and his 


loyalty to his profession.” 


for SEPTEMBER, 1958 
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WAIT TIL YOU HEAR THIS... 


A Long Distance call gives you the pleasure that 
only a get-together with far-off friends and family 
can bring. You’ll trade the latest news, share a joke, 
and long after you’ve hung up, the enjoyment of 
that call will stay with you. Why not telephone 
tonight? Most rates are lowest after six p.m. ... 
and you’ll all have a wonderful time. 





The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 








GEORGE O. TANNER BILL MORGAN 


TAYLOR PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. BOX 12, RICHMOND, VA. 
The World’s Best Yearbooks are Taylor Made 








VAS 


TEACHERS -Just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW $100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your paymentts-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education. 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... y 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and | Cash 24 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 








gages on car, furniture or personal property. 





ee ee 


OLD DEBTS 


longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


strict privacy. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS 








To STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. C-11 
410 Ki'patrick Bldg.. Omaha 2. Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 


t can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $___. — On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?...___ 


Amount earned Number of months 
SS ll ee aaa 











CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 

@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 


| 








interest and principal: 





Select your Loan 
needs here 








ready and waiting for 








You Get | Months | You Get | Months 





| 
} 


$10000 $ 675 $40000 $2275 








CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 


- 


20000) 1343, 50000) 27 











friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 





30000 1995! 60000) 3249) 





know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company—Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. C-11 
OMAMA 3, NEBRASKA 





The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe | Per Mo. | To Whom Owing | 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


WARS Ge TR BUI C.. 3ooccccccccccesseseerimecancclcenee CaS)... 





Name and address ee Se ee 

ee a ee a ee ae 
How long with Previous ew ES 

present employer. employment......________________ Bi hisniccicertieenasniiniainniaiamdic: ae i Mnaiatigtagisciiteenats GEREN baiaccciitiectin| MN idadcbadiiatemte eo 
Husband or wife's Salary 

employment.. per month $ ———————=—=s |  NWame of Relative........_......_._._..._........_... (Relationship)... 
To whom are payments on | _ 
auto made? (Name)................... -_s Town... _——— aS —_— a eR iecectccceeccensene GOW Ricenectcncices Hct icteeens Qcctintalania — 

: : } 
Bank you deal with (Name)... —-—--—Town..__ - -— Ee eee 
Amount you owe bank? $..........0000.42 SS Monthly payments? $ iiltaoaliciale 
What security on bank loan?......——S ; — Street..........____._.._.. Town___________._ State........ - Cooup.—.........=. 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
n any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
ee EF ‘ — : 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate .—« (as FT. ee a Ee, ee 
PRONG GNF Gi iricetitindidaheuitcesienn—... TOWR ——— 
ROD OS Wiad thenitlncteaticinttinatcetinmeninn a EE a ne oy hc hiscntnnsionssiesitiemangintecgassiniinllmmition 
NOTE Ainount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $.................__. | Payment $ EE OO OL See 





in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said joan together 
with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 

Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and ene gg of this note shall be determined 





under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES 
DURING MONTHS EN WHICH TEACHING Paarl sees 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 

















RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 





-~ 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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District Meetings 


District Date Location Place Hours 

A October 10 Fredericksburg Mary Washington College Aud. 9:45-1:15 
B October 6 Hampton Hampton High School 9:00-1:00 
C October 10 Richmond Hotel Jefferson 9:00-3:30 

(Delegate Assembly) 

D March 7,’59 Petersburg Bolling Jr. H. S. 9:00 A.M. 
E March 21, ’59 Danville George Washington H. S. 10:00-1:00 
F October 3 Amherst Amherst High School 9:30-3:00 
G October 10 Harrisonburg Madison College Aud. 9:00-1:00 
H October 2 Falls Church | George Mason High School 8:00 P.M. 
I October 3 Wytheville George Wythe High School 10:00-3:00 
J October 3 Charlottesville Albemarle High School 9:30-1:00 
K September 26 Clintwood Clintwood High School 9:45-3:30 
L October 10 Portsmouth Woodrow Wilson High School 9:00-1:00 
M October 10 Pulaski Pulaski High School 9:30-2:30 
N October 3 Culpeper Culpeper High School 9:30-1:00 
O October 18 Gate City Gate City High School 10:00-3:00 
P September 29 Roanoke Jefferson High School 9:00-1:15 


QUALITY TEACHING 


Considered by Classroom 
Teachers Conference 

Quality Teaching was the theme 
of the tenth summer conference of 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, VEA, held June 18-20 at the 
University of Virginia. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elizabeth Powell, presided 
at the general sessions. 

Outstanding speakers included 
Harold Bell, VEA president and T. 
Preston Turner, VEA assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary; Dr. Ralph Cherry and 
Dr. Richard Meade of the University 
of Virginia; Mrs. Esalee Burdette of 
Georgia, Southeast Regional Director 
of the NEA Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers, and Dr. M’Ledge 
Moffett, Dean of Students at Rad- 
ford College. 

Discussion groups gave all confer- 
ence attendants an opportunity to 
participate. “Quality Teaching as Af- 
fected by Teacher Load” was led by 
Louise Brewer and recorded by Mrs. 


for SEPTEMBER, 1958 


Beverley Hathaway, both from Bristol. 
Dr. Keesee of Fairfax served as the 
consultant. This group discussed pos- 
sibilities of easing the teacher load 
by: 

1. Placing students on the basis of 
mental ability rather than chronologi- 
cal or social grouping. he 

2. Establishing and maintaining 
classes in remedial reading on all grade 
levels. 

3. Offering more than one type of 
diploma so that academic and tech- 
nical students could graduate in their 
qualified fields. 

4. Making it possible for a teacher 
to stay with her class for at least two 
years so that she can know the stu- 
dents and their needs better. 

§. Lowering the compulsory attend- 
ance age in order that the “‘can-nots” 
may be eliminated earlier if necessary. 

6. Establishing technical schools 
for those who can not achieve in the 
academic field. 

7. Providing a 


teacher break or 





Proposed Change in Constitution 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


Article VI 


Officers 
Section 1. The officers of the de- 


partment shall be a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary, and a treasurer, 
each of whom shall serve two years 
from January 1 following the date 
of election and shall be ineligible for 
re-election, provided that the election 
of president and secretary shall occur 
on even-numbered years and that of 
vice-president and treasurer on odd- 
numbered years. The president and 
secretary shall be required to come 
from the same section of the State. 
(Proposed change italicized). 


non-teaching period during the schoo] 
day on all grade levels. 

8. Relieving the teacher of the re- 
sponsibility and clerical work in- 
volved in community drives and 
money raising projects. 

9. Increasing pay commensurate 
with increased clerical work, extra 
curricular tasks, and outside school 
work. 

10. Basing teacher load on full time 
classroom teachers only—eliminating 
librarians, counselors, principals, 
supervisors, and the like, in figuring 
teacher load. 

Two group discussed “Quality 
Teaching as Affected by the Newer 
Trends in Education”. Leaders were 
Audrey Hawthorne of Richmond and 
Dorothy Herron of Norfolk. Re- 
corders were Delores Barton of South 
Norfolk and Mrs. Cora Johnson of 
Petersburg. Consultants were Dr. 
Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive 
Secretary and Dr. Charles Norford of 
the University of Virginia. 

Trends discussed were: 

1. Ability grouping 
2. Providing for individual differ- 
ences 

3. Possible over-emphasis on science 
to the neglect of the humanities 
4. Educational TV— its possibilities 
and limitations 

§. Reporting practices 
6. Teaching more and different 
languages on a communication basis in 
the lower grades. 

7. Teacher aides for clerical work. 

8. Merit rating 
9. Accelerated and enriched pro- 
grams 
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Se Privea rubing, = 


by Rebecca Mae Townsend 
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in text and Worktext 
editions 






For Grades 1-8 


The only series th 


at uses Imaginary 


Lines. ...the most practical way to 


teach children to 


write legibly 


Write us for free information. 


THE STECK 


Publishers 








COMPANY 
Austin, Texas | 





PROGRESS 
IN 
IMPROVEMENT 





The first edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPE 
WRITING, published in 1927, made a revolutionary 
lasting contribution to better and more efficient 
teaching and learning of typewriting. Each of the 
succeeding editions, in its turn, has made its 
marked additional contribution to building type 
ting skill more easily, more rapidly, and more 
thoroughly. New, different, and challenging tech 
iques and devices are in the seventh edition to 
higher speeds with control in less time 


7th Edition 





20th CENTURY 


By Lessenberry, 


WRIT 


had rece 


PROGRESS rena 


IN so 
POPULARITY 


TYPEWRITING 


‘rawford, and Erickson 





venth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPE 
‘ING is already adopted in all states that have 
nt adoptions, including Georgia (multiple), 
ky (multiple Indiana (multiple), Tennessee 
ple), and New Mexico (multiple) In all 
where it is adopted on the multiple list, it 
1 in the vast majority of the schools and 
upproaching 100 per cent in most of these 
i 1 adopted basal use in several 
schools, including the high schools in 
cisco, Milwaukee. Syracuse, Indianapolis, 
and Atla 








SOUTH-WESTERN 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 - New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Chicago 5 * San Francisco 3 - Dallas 2 


10. Requirement of more units for 


graduation 

11. Adult education 

12. Twelve month use of the schools 
13. Use of local industries for lec- 


tures, equipment, and field trips. 
14. Business men sponsoring teacher 
workshops and science fairs. 
15. More efficient use of the special 
abilities of individual teachers within 
the schools. 

As always, the summer conference 


included a group on_ professional 
leadership. This was led by Mrs. 
Mildred Bennett, Mrs. Annie Stiff, 


Mrs. Bessie Koontz, and Mary Helen 
Caldwell with Helen Lockrow as re- 
corder. Points brought out in their 
discussions were: 


1. Presidents of local associations 
should see ability and place it where 
it belongs. 

2. People should be made aware of 
the achievements of the local organiza- 
tions. 

3. Public 
newspapers, TV, films, slides, radio, 


PTA and 


mittees should be used. 


relations media such as 


work with citizen com- 
4. Divisions that granted time dur- 
ing the school day for professional 
meetings for teachers without loss of 
pay should be commended. 

At the closing session it was voted 
to request the State Board of Educa- 
tion to study the teacher’s register to 
determine the duplications 
called for are necessary and to see if 
the register could be modernized to 
bring it in line with current practices. 


whether 


A recommendation was also made 
for the Legislative Committee of the 
VEA, requesting it to consider in- 
cluding in the VEA legislative pro- 
gram a plan whereby the State would 
render financial assistance to school 
systems to operate summer sessions in 
order to: 

1. Promote an accelerated and en- 
riched program for the bright stu- 
dents. 

2. Aid in the training of the slow 
student. 

3. Provide greater employment of 
the teacher. 


The 


included a 


side of the conference 
with Charlottesville 


social 
tea 
and a 


teachers serving as_ hostesses 


banquet at Alumni Hall. 
Elsie Stossel, Secretary 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
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Richmond-Westmoreland 
Recognizes Service 





Mrs. H. F. Dawson 


W.A. Acree 


Richmond-Westmoreland County 
Education Association pinned two 
members for twenty-five or more years 
of service at their April meeting. Re- 
ceiving professional recognition were: 


William A. Acree, principal of 
Farnham High School since 1954. Mr. 
Acree graduated from the University 
of Richmond in 1930. Since then he 
taught at Newland Junior High School 
for one year, served as principal of 
Irvington Elementary School for the 
next four years, and returned to teach- 
ing at White Stone High School dur- 
ing 1936-37. He become principal of 
Calleo High School in 1939 and was 
made assistant principal of Farnham 
High School in 1947, advancing to the 
principalship in 1954. 


Mrs. Hilton F. Dawson, of Lodge, 
has taught all of her twenty-five years 
in Richmond County in three schools. 
She first taught all seven grades at 
Lonely Oak School for three years, and 
then the third, fourth and fifth grades 
at Totuskey Elementary School for 
twelve years. Mrs. Dawson has been 
teaching at Farnham High School for 


the past ten years. 


Dr. Paschall Speaks 
at Southampton 


Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, was 
speaker for the annual dinner meeting 
of the Southampton Education Asso- 
ciation. He was introduced by Superin- 
tendent B. T. Watkins of Southamp- 
ton. The Franklin High School Choral 
Group provided musical selections for 
this meeting held on April 17 in the 
Frankfort Memorial Hall at Franklin. 


Mrs. E. B. DeLoatche, 
VEA Reporter 
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In the great majority of Virginia school divisions, group 
‘Income Protection’ insurance plans, underwritten by 
Washington National, are sponsored by the local educa- 
tion association. If you are newly employed by one of 
those divisions this year, the following policy provision is 
of importance to you: 


Teachers becoming employed by the Board of Edu- 
cation after the effective date of this policy have 
sixty (60) days from date of becoming so employed 
within which to make application without evidence 
of insurability being required, provided they are 
actively on duty and regularly employed. If appli- 
cation is not so made within said sixty (60) day 
period, evidence of insurability satisfactory to the 
Company may be required. 


In addition to the important privilege stated above, these 
plans offer many other advantages at low group rates; and, 
in most instances with the convenience of handling 
premium on a payroll deduction basis. For complete in- 
formation, ask your Association President, or write directly 
to us. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
503 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 























in 
Richmond 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 





IMPORTANT REMINDER TO NEW TEACHERS 
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DOES GROWTH 
IN ARITHMETIC 


One by One 


(GRADE ONE) 


Two by Two 


(GRADE TWO) 
By 
JUNGE 








CLARK « * CLARK 


GET RESULTS? 





YES ! through 


¢ High interest and genuine 
child appeal 


Skillfully planned sensory 
aids 


¢ Discovery of basic number 
relationships 


¢ Development of ability to 
compute and solve problems 


¢ Provision for all children 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Leon W. Hoffman, 
Middle Atlantic Manager 


Cc. G. Bailey, 


Virginia Representative 





GLANCES AT NEW 


Building Our America, by Clyde B. 
Moore, Fred B. Painter, Helen M. Car- 
penter, and Gertrude M. Lewis. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York 17, N.Y. 
367 pages. $3.28. 

This revised edition in the Scribner So- 
cial Studies Series for intermediate and 
upper grades tells in colorful format how 
boys and girls happen to be living in the 
United States of America and how their 
European forefather discovered this con- 
tinent, with developments recorded up to 
the present age. 

Science Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
by John S. Richardson. Prentice-Hall, 


Inc., New York 11, N.Y. 385 pages. 
$6.50 
Methods and procedures for teaching 


science in today’s world are outlined and 


illustrated in this volume to meet current 

demands 

The Audio-Visual Equipment Manual, 
by James D. Finn. Dryden Press, New 


York 19, N. Y. 363 pages. $9.50. 
In an attractive loose-leaf binder, this 
new book has three major sections: one 


on projection equipment, one on play- 
back equipment, and one on tape record- 
ers. It also has a section on tachistoscopic 
equipment and miscellaneous devices. Each 
major section consists of a discussion of 
theory, operating the 
equipment arranged alphabetically by man- 
ufacturer, and a discussion of general tech- 
niques of good practice. Colored dividers 
separate the section and each section is sub- 
divided by tabs for the different types of 
equipment described. It is a completely in- 
dexed reference on audio-visual equipment. 
Biology for You, by B. B. Vance and D. 

F, Miller. J. B. Lippincott Company 

New York, N. Y. Fourth Edition. II 
654 pages 

[he authors have prepared this text- 
book for high school students, based on 
many years of teaching experience and re 
Interestingly and colorfully pre 
the subject matter is given in un- 
forth a 


instructions for 


lustrated 


search. 
sented 
derstandable language, setting 
continuous program of practice in the use 
of scientific thinking and in the applica- 
tion of things learned to the solution of 
new problems, developed in 15 units. 
Health and Fitness, by Florence L. Mere 
dith, Leslie W. Irwin, and Wesley M. 
Staton. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston 16, Mass. Third Edition. 450 
pages. $4.20 
Up-to-date facts and statistics on health 
and safety are presented through colorful 
New chapters in this 
edition hazards of 
youth, give health status of teen-agers and 
others in the community, and first aid 
procedures 


cartoons and graphs 


emphasize accident 


Building Our Communities, by Clyde 
B. Moore, Gertrude M. Lewis, Fred B. 
Painter, and Helen M. Carpenter. 





Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 17, 

N. Y. 312 pages. $2.64. 

First in the Scribner Social Studies 
Series for intermediate and upper grades, 
this gives boys and girls an appreciation of 
the world as one community, developing 
in ten units the different kinds of com- 
munities. 

The Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 

by Leslie Housden. Philosophical Li- 


brary, Inc., New York, N. Y. 406 
pages. $7.50. 
Divided in three parts, The Past de 


scribes conditions of squalor and exploita- 
tion under which certain classes previously 
reared their children, The Present shows 
how parents who have inherited such a 
tradition continue a similar way of life, 
and The Future makes practical proposals 
for the removal or improvement of such 
conditions 


Easy English Exercises by Ada Riddles 


barger and Nell Stillwagon. World 

Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

New York. 309 pages 

This new edition is a concise, reliable 
and comprehensive book on the funda- 


Details and 
emphases have been adapted to recent edu- 
and to English 


mentals of English grammar 


cational trends current 


usage. 
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Colonial Heights Becomes 
Separate Unit 


Rapid growth of schools in the 
city of Colonial Heights with the in- 
creased number of teachers has 
brought about the formation of the 
Colonial Heights Education Associa- 
tion as a separate association. Pre- 
viously, teachers of Colonial Heights 
have been members of the Chesterfield- 
Colonial Heights Education Associa- 
tion. 

At the organizational meeting on 
May 19, 1958, held in the Flora M. 
Hill School, the following were elected 
as the first officers of this association 
—President, William Reade;  vice- 
president, Mrs. Elizabeth Daniels; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Sara Bell Fuhr; treasurer, 
Mrs. Jacqueline Pecht. 

A propcsed constitution for the new 
association will be presented at its 
first meeting in September, with Flora 
Hill serving as chairman of the con- 
stitution committee. 


Mrs. John D. Rives, Reporter 
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etting to ike _ 


Here is first day fun for teacher and class . . with friendly 
smiles, hand shakes and a catchy, happy tune. 


Ww HORIZONS 


€ 
w a suggestior 


1 } | 
we hope proves helpfu 





Taking a cue from Mrs. Anna 
in popular play, THE KING 
AND I, you might adapt her 
now familiar singing-game, 
GETTING TO KNOW YOU; for 
any club meeting where you 
have guests or new members. 


USE a record, sheet music or 
song book, that contains this 
song (from library, bookstore 
or music shop). Have group 
form circle (sit or stand). 









a“ 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


LEADER goes through the 
song; group repeats. Then, add 
action. Imitation and gestures 
come easily to young people. . 
Both the shy and more sure 
benefit by the fun of it all. 


EACH TIME group comes to 
“getting to know you”’, all smile 
at neighbor; ‘‘getting to like 
you’’, all shake hands with 
neighbor (cross over hands.) 


‘*‘NEW things to learn about 
you’’—all stop to hear neigh- 
bor say his name. . Different 
phrases suggest own inter- 
pretative gestures and action. 





Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives 
you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 


Nation-wide 


We have vacancies for good positions NOW. 
i registration fee. No 


unemployed, register with us. No 
acceptance of a position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


N.A.T.A. 


well qualified and 
obligations until 


If you are 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 











ADAM 


Vacancies Today —$3800-$6200 


Maryland — Virginia — New York 
TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. - Member NATA 
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They’re ready ... 


for all the facts on space travel 


you can give them. 
Children are always ready 
for science. 

You will be ready for them 


if you have 


HEATH 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


by Herman and Nina Schneider 


—a program for grades 1-6 
tailored to youngsters’ needs, 
understanding, and interests. 


Adopted in Virginia. 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


Representative: Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Ridge Branch P.O., Richmond 26, Va. 


Consultant: Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, 1516 Maiden Lane, Apt. 28 $.W., Roanoke, Va. 


Yours FOR 





THE ASKING 


This is your column. It contains 
offers of many educational materials 
not available in other magazines. 
Watch for it in each issue. Order items 
you can use before the supplies are 
exhausted. 


gives full information on Harmony 
Band Instruments which makes it 
possible for children as early as the 





first grade to play three-part music 

from the first lesson on. (Handy 

Folio Music Company) 

Helpful Materials for Menstrual 

Education. Indicate quantities of 

booklets desired for each age level: 

a. You’re A Young Lady Now is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9-12. 

b. Very Personally Yours is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and 
older. 


See ad in this issue for ordering free 
movie by Walt Disney Productions and 
other teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Educational Department) 
2. “Music For Every Child” folder 4. 


Free Materials on Menstrual Hy- 

giene. Indicate quantities desired: 

a. Growing Up and Liking It is a 
new booklet for young girls. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


circled. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number 


a et irs i areca adie wk Rie sw ayes 
SE Oe ee 
Selsao! Street Address ......6.. cc ccsccees 
OS ee ee ne eee ee 
RR NO bin oie edie ois dw 04 0 8 0 


5 6 14. 24 
Sead eae ey eee 
hare e State... .Virginia...... 


Available in school 


year of 1958-59 only. 
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b. How Shall I Tell My Daughter is 

an illustrated booklet for mothers. 

See ad in this issue for ordering movie 

on free loan for girls 9 to 14 and film 

for girls 14 and older plus other teach- 

ing aids. (Personal Products Corpora- 
tion ) 


Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

You Can Publish Your Book—A 
32-page illustrated brochure which 
contains information about publish- 
ing, publicity, sales for every writer. 
What Every Writer Should Know 
About Publishing His Own Book— 
A 24-page manual of helpful hints, 
do’s and don'ts and facts of life for 
writers. Contains a realistic survey of 
benefits and pitfalls that face writers, 
the answers to questions on how to 
prepare a manuscript, how to go 
about submitting it to a publisher. 
(Exposition Press) 

Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plan for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates) 


Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, 
readers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science, 
reading, music, history, geography, 
industrial arts (drawing and shop- 
work), health and many others as 
well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation, and objective tests for 
specific needs. 80 pages. (The Steck 
Company ) 
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Fall Fashion Addition 


Our brown, grey or green tweed wardrober 
solves your fall fashion problem! 2-piece 
suit goes solo to town . . . adds coat for 
country walks. Or, wear the coat separately 
over a dress! The totals? Very handsome, 
any of the three ways! Sizes 10 to 18. 

An investment at 54.00 


M&R Budget Suits, Third Floor 
®RICHMOND e*CHARLOTTESVILLE ® ROANOKE 


Millon s Rhoads 
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= A Teacher Affects Eternity 


 REc Fe — Henry Brooks Adams 





4 on ee! ~—Ss The Bank of Virginia always has had an appreciation of the important role of 
| teachers. Tangible expressions of such regard have been the attention to teachers 
and the designing of banking services adapted to the special needs of teachers. 


a2 | Now, as through the years, this bank numbers teachers among its most valued 
= ' customers. We welcome the new ones in the school community as well as old 
friends of many years’ experience. 


Financial services of all kinds are at your service — checking and savings accounts, 
bank-by-mail, transfer of funds, references, loans with special re-payment sched- 
ules, and numerous other aids in any financial matter. 


See how pleasant and useful banking can be. Welcome to this friendly, 
progressive bank. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


RICHMOND «+ PETERSBURG’ * ROANOKE + NEWPORT NEWS + PORTSMOUTH 
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